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ifes simple pleasures 


We are inveterate leaners upon the parapets of bridges, perchers upon streamside rocks, idlers upon 
the banks of rivers. We are all these things, not because we want to fish in the water or to float things 
upon it. We just like looking at it. And—lest you think our pleasure eccentric—we are happy to 
record that thousands of other people share it with us. There we sit (or stand or lean), by placid 
stream or turbulent beck and the water, ever-changing yet never changing, flows heedlessly on its way. 
We cannot define the pleasure which comes from the contemplation of running water, but we some- 
times think that Tennyson was more successful. You remember ?—‘ Men may come and men may 
go...’ It is perhaps, the sense of continuity which we find so satisfying. If you translate this same 
thought into the more serious affairs of life, you will at once see the value of the services provided by 
the Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Company. The Company, like the stream, ‘goes on’; and your 
plans for the future of those who will succeed you are assured of continuing and understanding 
administration, no matter how long the trust may last. And that, as thousands have found, is a com- 
forting thought in this uncertain world. 
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The London Charivari 


HE ssinister agitator and _ the 

thoughtless louts who represent 
Trade Unionism in that excellent film 
The Angry Silence aren’t meant, as 
Richard Attenborough is at pains to 
explain in the personal appearances he 
is making wherever this film is shown, 
as an indictment of Trade Unionism in 
general. But even if they were, the 
British working man might still count 
himself lucky compared with some. In 
America, the Teamsters, according to a 
Senate committee, are full of “thieves, 
robbers, burglars, arsonites, white 
slavers, extortionists, dope peddlers and 
even murderers.”” What’s an occasional 
wildcat or a year or two’s ostracism 
compared with that? 


Architectural Manners 

HE Anti-Uglies, who recently pro- 

tested at the prosaic nature of the 
block to be erected beside St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, are now told that it is a 
cardinal point of architectural good 
manners not to put up a challenging 
building beside an already distinguished 


pLaciaaist! 





one. If such a dreadful thing were to 
happen, I suppose the Anti-Anti- 
Uglies would picket it with banners 
reading “Down With Initiative!” 
“Decency Before Distinction” and 
“We Didn’t Want It So Good.” 


Finny Monsters 
ALIFORNIA has found a new way 
of disposing of old cars, namely, 
dumping them at sea to form an 





artificial reef in which fish may make 
their homes. 


And under that almighty fin 
The littlest fish may enter in. 


Rupert Brooke’s lines now take on a 
more literal meaning. 


Stoke-on-Sea 
URING the war the potters of 
Stoke-on-Trent used to claim 
that they were protected from the 
Luftwaffe by their deceptive landscape. 
“‘ Himmel,” said the pilot, looking down 
at the pit-heaps, marl banks and shraff- 
tips, “it’s been pranged already.” Now, 
however, the potters are hopping mad 
—and rightly so—because the American 
Encyclopedia describes Stoke as “sea- 
port and market town.” That crack 
about Wigan Pier has hurt Wiganites for 
years, and the Potteries already have 
enough to bear without being similarly 
martyred by the comics. What’s more, 
the Americans couldn’t have picked a 
worse time. This year is the potting 
city’s golden jubilee. 
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Hollqweed , 


‘““And then only this morning she 
accused me of not being as depressed 
as I should be by the Budget.”’ 


Dangerous Bend Over 

ROM the two converging tides of 

statistics, about (a) mortality on the 
roads and (6) who wants flogging brought 
back and for what, one interesting 
suggestion emerges—that dangerous 
drivers should be birched. Mr. Marples 
is already considering the possibility 
of spot fines for motoring offences, so 
he might as well go into the idea of spot 
flogging too. It would be an effective 
deterrent to the rest of us to see an 
occasional motorist gritting his teeth by 
the roadside and muttering “I’ll take 
it now, officer,” even if we knew he had 
a road-map stuffed in the seat of his 
trousers. 


Non Troppo 

F others follow the Austrian in- 

novation of naming airliners after 
composers and christening them to the 
accompaniment of their patrons’ music, 
new ceremonial works may have to be 
written. They were lucky in Vienna, 
with Die Fledermaus, in honour of 
Strauss, a turn-up for the conductor’s 
book, but air-launching music is not 
inexhaustible. The Russians can offer 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Flight of the Bumble- 
bee, but should avoid Moussorgsky, 
Night on the Bare Mountain, witches 
and all; and in Germany a bit of 
Valkyrie would be obvious—bad luck 
for Holland that The Flying Dutchman 


came from the wrong side of the Rhine. 


At home we have Holst, The Planets, 
specially recommended for playing off 
sputniks. 


The Luck of it 
HE draw for the eighth round of 
the F.A. Cup was made at Lancaster 
Gate on Monday last (writes our former 
Soccer Correspondent). Into the green 
baize bag went the coloured wooden 
balls, each bearing a number repre- 
senting a surviving team, and at a word 
from Sir Stanley Rous the balls were 
rattled and shuffled. When the first ball 
was extracted—it was number Fifty- 
seven—an official yelled ‘“ Blackburn 
Rovers.” ‘The excitement was intense. 
“Thirty-two,” said Sir Stanley. “The 
Wolves!” cried another official. Never 
have I heard such a commotion. F.A. 
officials stood on their chairs and cheered 
themselves hoarse. So the two old 
rivals had been drawn to meet each 
other. And here itis, for the record, and 
for May 7 at Wembley: 
Blackburn Rovers v. Wolverhampton 
Wanderers. 


Blithe Newcomer 

T isn’t often that political pronounce- 

ments get out of the rut, and 
Macmillan’s “wind of change” is 
probably the first notable success since 
Churchill’s “iron curtain.” Let the 
politicians go easy on it. Mr. Marples 
has already said that the wind of 
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GuyDen— 


“And that, if you'll pardon the 
expression, is Parliament.” 
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change is blowing through transport 
technology, and I expect Mr. J. R. 
Bevins had to fight down an impulse to 
say that it was blowing through the 
G.P.0. Well done, Bevins, if so. But 
the danger is that we shall soon have it 
whistling through Ag. & Fish, and 
Works and everything else. Will 
Ministers kindly stop now, before it’s 
lost its puff? 


The Heav’n’s Embroidered Cloths 


Y own feelings are so strong that 

I can hardly imagine anyone not 
wanting to welcome Mr. Bernard 
Braine’s clause in the Civil Aviation 
(Licensing) Bill which will prohibit sky- 
writing. I am not quite sure what Mr. 
Farey-Jones, who spoke in support of 
it, meant when he said that all aerial 
advertising should be in the hands of 
the police, but I am certain all aerial 
advertisers should. ‘The only virtue I 
can see in the business is that the names 
of the firms who will descend to such 
horrible methods of publicity are 
written up in plain view so that nice 
people may know who they are and 
resolve never to trade with them again. 


Marmoreal Grief 

HERE will be a good deal of 

sympathy for sculptor Mr. David 
McFall’s bitter cry “I cannot proceed 
in marble.” Even bronze, in which Mr. 
McFall would very much rather carry 
out his statue of Arthur Balfour for the 
Palace of Westminster, is unsympathetic 
to such details as lapels, turn-ups and 
waistcoat buttons, never suggesting that 
the sitter has slipped into something 
comfortable for the occasion. The 
long-term solution of the difficulty is 
that those who expect to be perpetu- 
ated in the round should make a habit 
of wearing some garment that falls in 
easy, natural lines from shoulder to 
foot. The Front Bench at least ought 
to wear togas. It would lend them 
dignity, perhaps even in life. 

— MR. PUNCH 


The Budget 


The advertisements in this issue 
of Punch were printed before the 
Budget, which may have affected 
the prices quoted. You should 
make sure from your retailer or 
from the advertiser direct what is 
the present correct price. 
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ATTITUDES 





obliged if he will explain why nations are forced, appar- 
ently by some cosmic law, to see other nations as they 
were rather than as they are. The time-lag usually is any- 
where from fifteen to thirty-five years. My countrymen, 
always willing to go a bit farther than anyone else, often reach 
British shores prepared for the land of George III or at least 
Charles Dickens. They have been prompted, of course, by 
those clever atavists who write advertisements extolling 
tourism in Britain; advertisements so redolent of olde worlde 
charm that they can be read safely only in a fried fish shop. 
Fortunately no British agency has gone to work on the 
United States. I am sure its picture would reflect what seems 
to be the prevailing view of the Republic in the British Isles. 
Dead centre would be the late Senator from Wisconsin, red 
in tooth and claw, ripping the entrails out of selected clergy- 
men, State Department officials and Liberals. ‘To the right 
the Ku Klux Klan rides again and again and again and fiery 
crosses blossom on every hilltop. Al Capone and his merry 
men speed down Fifth Avenue exchanging bursts of machine- 
gun fire. Suave financiers, who all resemble the late Edward 
Arnold, corner wheat or bubblegum or something. The 
sainted Aimée Semple McPherson leads congregations of 
Texas oil millionaires—all, naturally, wearing Stetsons and 
Colt 45s—in “Old Black Joe.” 


ik there is a licensed soothsayer in the house I will be 
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Many misunderstandings about the United States 


are based on out-of-date conceptions 


This Briton’s-eye-view of the United States appears to be 
based on that period of American history that social historians 
call the Era of Wonderful Nonsense or the Aspirin Age. 
This lasted roughly from the election of the incredible Warren 
Gamaliel Harding to the Presidency—he was the last Senator 
to move direct to the White House, and if there isn’t a moral 
there for the voters I don’t know a moral from a hot rock—to 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the end of pro- 
hibition. People with strong nerves and a good digestion 
enjoyed this period. But it ended twenty-seven years ago. 

Except in Britain, where it lingers on in song and story. 
While the goodman shines his limousine and the goodwife warms 
the telly the legend is told of how Uncle Cyril on a trip to 
New York saw a DRUNK reel out of one of those speakeasies, 
and how Aunt Agatha met a man on the train to Chicago who 
actually said that a lot of the police there took bribes. His 
very words, my dear. 

Coupled with these excursions into our past is the general 
impression that, as a people, the Americans are a flighty lot, 
repeatedly overcome by strange enthusiasms, unstable in their 


2 COUSINS, YOU GOT US WRONG — By DREW MIDDLETON 


political outlook, and suckers for any fast talker who comes 
along with a new line in isms. It’s probably all that bathtub 
gin we drink. 

Cousins, you got us wrong. Things, as they say around 
here, are not what they used to be. There are blemishes 
aplenty on the face of our fair land that stand out like a bottle 
of corn whisky at a church social. You’d be surprised how 
many Americans know this. Given the essentially optimistic 
character of our people we are always going to annoy the 
sceptical by our unwearying, enthusiastic search for the ideal. 
In American homes people really think that the whole world 
can co-operate for peace, they really believe that what is 
known as “the better life” will be theirs or their children’s. 
We are searchers. We may not find the philosopher’s stone. 
But the world would be poorer if we sat back and said “The 
hell with it.” 

So don’t mind too much when we run after strange gods; 
a Yank can see feet of clay as well as the next man. Don’t 
worry when we throw ourselves violently into some cause 
that seems rather juvenile to you. Some of these causes have 
done a good bit, here and there in the world, in the last fifty 
years. And don’t get the idea that we are a wild and riotous 
bunch. My experience and that of some of my colleagues on 
our return to the Land of the Free is that an unnatural 
sobriety has overtaken our people; particularly the young. 
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A friend recently visited his old fraternity house at one of 
the Middle Western universities. He found the living-room, 
where he had passed many a convivial hour, filled with bored 
striplings eyeing him coldly. To introduce himself he 
pointed to a crack in the mantelpiece and recalled that it had 
been caused by dear old Charlie Jones, class of ’twenty-five, 
who had shied a gin-bottle at my friend. 

“Is that so”? said the chief stripling. “We’ve wondered 
about that. Nowadays that sort of stuff is out. But I’m 
told there’s a bar downtown.” My friend went to it, lament- 
ing the passage of time and the disappearance of men like 
Charlie Jones. 

In this more inhibited atmosphere there is no room for the 
Charlie Joneses or even, I fear, for people like Sister Aimée. 
Of the people who climbed on the band wagon for that noisy 
ride down the nineteen-twenties she was one of the elect. 
Collectors of human phenomena rate her with Mayor James 
J. Walker, Maxie “ Boo Hoo” Hoff, Daddy Browning and his 
Peaches, Owney Madden and Texas Guinan. It may shock 


you, but outside her native range very few people took Aimée 
seriously. 

Like so many of her kind she blossomed in the heady 
atmosphere of southern California. Mystics, faith healers, 
yogis, head-feelers and astrologers are a dime a dozen in this 
area. With a four-bit piece to put in the plate as come-on 
money, an organ and a soulful expression, almost anyone can 
set up business as an evangelist, save a few souls and live 
comfortably. Aimée, an artist at her calling, did considerably 
better than that and, aside from one or two excursions from 
the straight and narrow, not unnatural in a highly-strung girl, 
gave hope and pleasure to many innocent people. 

Once she arrived in the sinful east, however, the spell 
evaporated. There were plenty of people to be saved and 
the crowds were big and generous. But somehow Aimée 
wasn’t taken with the seriousness she regarded as her due. 
She certainly gave the city a very bad name. Compared to 
it Sodom and Gomorrah were garden suburbs. The New 
Yorkers were not impressed. Most of them think Sodom and 





“ Please will you tow me at the speed to which I’m accustomed ?” 
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Gomorrah are suburbs the other side of Tarrytown anyway 
and they are secretly rather proud of their city’s sinful 
reputation even though their own dissipations are limited to 
a glass or two of beer at the corner tavern and a little penny- 
ante poker on Saturday nights. 

My father, who listened to her with undisguised enjoyment 
on the radio, thought she was better than Billy Sunday, 
another notable soul-saver. My Uncle Charlie thought she 
would do well in the Follies, suggesting she be given the role 
of saving W. C. Fields. 

About this time in the Era of Wonderful Nonsense the 
Ku Klux Klan revived to an extent unknown since the 
‘seventies of the last century. They paraded in streets, towns 
and villages wearing sheets and the primitive insignia of their 
organization, burned fiery crosses, waved the flag and hollered 
about “one hundred per cent Americanism.” ‘This was the 
period in which the last great influx of immigrants, most of 
them from central, southern and eastern Europe, was beginning 
to move out of the cities of the north-east into the country 
beyond. The Klan, originally directed against the negroes, 
now expanded its hate to take in Jews, Catholics and foreigners. 
The outburst was, in fact, the last massive expression of that 
Anglo-Saxon racial isolation that had bedevilled politics 
before and after the civil war. 

Since then the Klan has become the obvious front for any 
group of no-goods bent on showing their racial superiority by 
ganging up on a negro, a Jew or a Catholic or someone to 
whom the group happens to owe money. Once a particularly 
southern form of political perversion, it has spread to knuckle- 
heads in the north. In many districts some sort of vigilante 
organization, established to punish people the law couldn’t 
or wouldn’t touch, has existed almost since the birth of the 
Republic. Read Tarkington’s The Gentleman from Indiana 
for a picture of small-town life and the White Caps (a local 
version of the K.K.K.) in the last century. 

The British, when they encounter some American aberration 
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like the K.K.K., customarily get the idea that the whole 
nation isinvolved. Actually the Klan’s revival in the ’twenties 
affected only a very small percentage of the population. The 
liberal tradition in the United States, which is much stronger 
than most Britons believe, was incensed. The Klan was 
violently attacked on political platforms and in a majority of 
the responsible newspapers. It had so little effect upon the 
Democratic Party, which was deeply rooted in the south, that 
the Democrats in 1928 nominated a Catholic, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, for the presidency. 

The political oracles thought Smith’s Catholicism beat him. 
Perhaps. But he was nominated in defiance of the Klan. 

What killed the Klan as a national organization? Despite 
what you may have heard, it had no true hold on the American 
people. Also it became progressively more ridiculous, 
People found it difficult to take seriously the Klan’s guff about 
Kleagles and Konklaves. Americans began to laugh at the 
Klan. That did it. Of course the old Adam breaks out 
occasionally. The toughs who carved K.K.K. on a negro’s 
stomach recently had been told to go out and do something 
to a negro. The initials were a folk memory. Old habits 
die hard in the south. 

They die hard in Britain, too. The discovery that the 
K.K.K., imported straight from Dixie, is winning converts 
among the fatter-headed Britons is one of Fleet Street’s hardy 
perennials in the same class with those sinister revelations of 
witchcraft in obscure country villages. A resident English 
witch doctor told me that the appearance of these stories had 
nothing at all to do with the phases of the moon. More 
likely, he said, the news market in the gamier divorces and 
more horrid murders was in a low state. 

I do not want to give the impression that the British always 
see bad men under the American bed when they aren’t really 
there. They were very quick to see the late Senator McCarthy 
as he really was—quicker, I fear, than some of our own people. 
But they made two mistakes. They misinterpreted the very 
wide attention given the Senator and thought it was support. 
It wasn’t. They also misinterpreted the character of 
McCarthyism as a political factor. 

The Senator burst into prominence when many Americans 
were sincerely worried gbout Communism in the United 
States. ‘This concern had many psychological sources. But 
I have always thought that the most important one—and the 
one least understood in Britain—was the shock that the Cold 
War and Korea administered to the mass mind of America. 
We are people eternally seeking the happy ending, and once 
again, after what we considered rightly to be an incredible 
national effort, it had eluded us. ‘There must be something 
wrong. The argument that we need not have blamed it on 
Communism in the United States is irrelevant. The fact is 
that a great many people did so. 

At first McCarthy seemed to be doing something about it. 
He impressed a lot of people at the outset. He seemed to 
know all the answers, and in a confused, uncertain world anyone 
who makes this claim is sure of at least a hearing in the United 
States. But he only impressed a minority all the time, which 
is another way of rendering Lincoln’s remark about fooling 
the people. 

Newspaper headlines do not mean support. But I am 
afraid a great many people in Britain took them as evidence 
of McCarthy’s spell over a great people. As time and the 
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Senator progressed, I think you saw him a little larger than 
life. He was a fascist prototype all right. But to compare 
him with Hitler and the American people with the Germans 
was nonsense. Yet if the popular image of the United 
States is that of the Era of Wonderful Nonsense the com- 
parison is understandable, although, from the point of view 
of the writer, unforgivable. 

Even when McCarthy was in full cry he lacked the support 
of a political party. ‘The Senator had admirers and supporters 
certainly. But he did not attempt to organize his own party; 
indeed he did not even care much about the idea. Had he 
done so the party would have been defeated. Britons, when 
they consider American politics, must remember that there 
is a liberal tradition in the United States, a very strong one. 
The memory of Thomas Jefferson is brighter than that of 
Alexander Hamilton. No matter how often or how hard 
we run after new idols, when their decision comes this 
tradition plays an important role. So does the essential 
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toughness of mind that lies beneath the superficialities of 
American life. 

The tourist agencies tell me that now that the British are 
rolling in moola (lolly to you) they will be setting forth on 
visits of exploration in the United States. I fear they will 
be disillusioned. ‘The America they think they know is gone. 
In place of the beer barons and the K.K.K. they will find 
other problems, very serious ones, being dealt with by a very 
serious people. Americans believe they can solve these 
problems. It would not be America if the solution were 
reached without the maximum of noise and confusion. But 
the latest summing-up of a friend in Washington is that “the 
good guys are beating the bad guys.” 


Further contributors will include: 
MALCOLM BRADBURY D. W. BROGAN 


IAN NAIRN ALISTAIR COOKE 
VANCE PACKARD THOMAS GRIFFITH 
EMILY HAHN HARRISON SALISBURY 
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Cruel to be Kind 


By J. B. 
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BOOTHROYD 
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A lady has appealed through the Press for the return of a tape-recording of her wedding, stolen the same evening. 


EAR MADAM,—As enemies 
D of society go, I am a sentimental 
man, and might indeed, but for 
that very quality, have sent back 
your tape. As it is, I feel that you 
will be happier without it, and am, in 
fact, using it practically all over my 
back garden as a bird-scarer. It beats 
tinfoil hollow, given a gentle breeze. 
My advice to you is to treasure the 
memory of that day, as pre-electronics 
couples had to do, and don’t fuss your 
head about what actually went on. 
Dwell on the gasps of admiration that 


went up from the bride’s side of the 
church when you came up the aisle; on 
the resonant and eager “I will” of your 
husband; the tape-recording, in so far 
as I can time events, gives nothing but 
a lot of loose coughing at about the 
time you made your entrance, except 
for a rather catty remark about the new 
short wedding-dress, which I have no 
intention of disclosing. Your husband’s 
“T will” sounds grudging and reedy to 
me, moreover; granted the mike could 
have been badly placed, but it picks 
him up all right in his three shots at 









































“I’m afraid we didn’t collect as much as we hoped.’’ 
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“I plight thee my troth.” Are you sure 
he’s got his own teeth? If not, there’s 
a case in point: you don’t want to be 
reminded of it every time you play back 
the ceremony for friends. I bet you’ve 
forgotten that a big dog got into the 
church and barked down the bit about 
your being endowed with your old man’s 
worldly goods. On the strength of this 
tape he could deny liability. And did 
he drop the ring, or was it the best man? 
Whoever went to get it back from where 
it rolled to—a heating grating, was it? 
—had a ripe turn of language. 

I’m not going to say anything about 
the descant in “The Voice That 
Breath’d,” but if it was a paid choir I 
think they could probably be sued. 

All this, believe me, was nothing to 
the wedding breakfast, or whatever sort 
of shindig it is that occupies the rest of 
the tape. What your recollections are I 
can’t, of course, say, but it’s probable 
that you have a mental picture of dis- 
tinguished-looking ladies and gentlemen 
conversing in warm but subdued tones 
while silent-footed waiters ply them 
with champagne and caviar: there may 
be a handsome little page or two in 
Fauntleroy velvet. All right. Until we 
get vision with our tape-recordings | 
can’t say it wasn’t so. What I can say 
is that this doesn’t tie in with a noise 
like an indoor swimming-pool on a busy 
Bank Holiday, and a woman’s voice 
repeatedly crying “I’m all right, Jack” 
and going off into peals of laughter with 
her mouth full. I think she’s the one 
you can hear after a spectacular crash 
of glass, turning nasty on those appar- 
ently trying to help her to her feet. If 
this was your mother, I’m sorry, but 
it only goes to show. This tape’s right 
out when it comes to a little light 
entertainment at family gatherings. 

No doubt in your mind the high spot 
of the day was the speeches. It was the 
speeches you really wanted on record. 
Well, you got them all right. I don't 
know whether you think you made a 
speech, madam, though possibly you 
recollect being called on, to accom- 
panying yells of “You tell him, Dot!” 
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“1 refuse to be put off by the 


unfair tactics of the Opposition.” 


and “Don’t stand en the beer crate, 
we’re using it!” and much laughter. 
Your actual speech was “Ow! Eddie, 
you’re hurting!” (Your husband?) 
And on cue, if out of sequence, an 
officious voice began reading the tele- 
grams of congratulation. You'll re- 
member, I expect, that they both hoped 
your troubles would be little ones, the 
joke going well both times. 

Most of the best man’s speech went 
for nothing, because some of the 
younger guests had found the micro- 
phone; after a recital of some of the 
more popular TV jingles at point-blank 
range they seem to start crumbling 
biscuits into the thing, and the speaker 
only surfaces again in the middle of a 
story about a commercial traveller and 
an eiderdown. I think the vicar must 
have left soon after that, because the 
speeches tend to become more racy, 
what can be heard of them through the 
screams of smacked children and a 
steady clash of cutlery being appar- 
ently thrown on tin trays in the middle 
distance; most of the material, I must 
admit, was gratifyingly topical to the 
occasion. 

In this, your husband’s own remarks 





differed. I think you’ve got a con- 
scientious man there, even if he does 
sound like an adenoids case. He had 
given a lot of time to preparing his 
speech, with research going right back 


to the day his grandparents met on a ° 


wagonette outing at Cleethorpes, and 
working up to his plans for getting a 
little second-hand car in a year or two 
and calling at the homes of all present 
to talk over old times. You won't 
remember, I dare say, but your voice 
starts chipping in about here, saying 
“That’s enough, Ed, dear,”’ and “Stop 
now, Eddie,” and “Shut up, Ed, can’t 
you see they aren’t listening?” It gets 
a bit of an edge on it, too, if I may say 
so for your own good. I don’t know 
who it was you had in mind to play back 
this recording to, supposing you had it, 
but if it was your husband then I fancy 
this helps to make my point. What’s 
he going to say when you produce 
evidence that you were nagging the 
pants off him before you’d so much as 
got into your going-away clothes? 

And talking of that—I suppose it 
didn’t occur to you that no one would 
be sober enough to switch the machine 
off while you and Eddie were upstairs 
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getting into your respective two-pieces? 
A small party near the mike had some 
pretty uncalled-for remarks about the 
pair of you, not to mention the catering, 
the shortage of chairs, the uneven dis- 
tribution of drinks and your mother- 
in-law’s hat. 

No, madam—my dear, if I may call 
you that; you’ve been married a week 
or two now, and I dare say a few of the 
illusions have gone already. Hang on 
to what you ’ve got left. Go on believing 
that there’s nothing to choose between 
the happiest day of your life and that 
other affair due to come off on May 6th. 
I’m sorry, but I think it’s for the best. 

And incidentally, if Eddie ever has to 
give another speech any time, and gets 
a tape made, you’ve only got to drop 
me a p.c. and I'll be round and pinch 
it, just to make us quits. 


‘‘ArT TREASURES Book CLUB, 
121, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Send me your Colour Brochure. 
I enclose 15/-. Send me Van Gogh. 
DEED shoo kcskccisstsertfiacinitiotts. clenaecce 
BI. vin kin sckinttihnhasentegsavatisusséeeees 
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Territorial Waters 


Portrait of Britannia ruling the coastal waves 


AR away in Geneva the delegates 
KF of eighty-four nations were de- 

bating the Law of the Sea. 
Saudi Arabia had spoken. The Scandi- 
navians stood foursquare for a twelve- 
mile fishery limit and no fooling. 
Mexico offered a solution so flexible 
and full of compromise that none of 
the other eighty-three could understand 
it. The air was thick with talk of 
contiguous belts and straight lines 
drawn from cape to cape and catching 
zones established by ancient custom. 
But here on the North Norfolk coast 
the marram grasses cowered under an 
icy easterly wind, nothing moved on 
the vast expanse of sand but an oyster- 
catcher or two and a little party of 
knots on passage, and the sea itself 
was so far withdrawn that only its 
grey-white verge was dimly visible 
through a thin morning mist. It was 
difficult to believe that anyone had any 
rights even over the stretching sands, 
let alone three, or six, or twelve miles 
of the desolate, unharvested element 
beyond. 


The line of dunes guarding the 
shoreward limits of the flat sands is 
topped with conifers, and among them, 
springing up on stilts like a branch-line 
signal box, is a coastguard station or 
look-out. On such a bitter day, the 
man inside gazing dutifully seawards 
through the windows that form three 
out of the four walls of his domain 
looks enviably snug. The temptation 
to make contact with him, hoping for 
the best, is very strong; and after a 
few Romeo-and-Juliet exchanges—he 
opening a kind of scuttle in his star- 
board window to remark that it was “a 
bit fresh” (which is as near as any 
Norfolk marshman will get to admitting 
that if the ears are left uncovered for 
five minutes they blacken and drop off) 
and I turning my peaked face upwards 
in shuddering agreement—the trick was 
done. “ Like to come up?” he cried. 

Yes, indeed. To ascend the two 
steep flights of wooden steps that led to 
the coastguard’s eyrie gave one the 
same sense of privilege and exclusive- 
ness as one gets when invited up to the 





“They mustn’t be moved, because he’s in the middle of stocktaking.” 
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bridge of a liner, the same eager desire 
to avoid silly questions and not get in 
the way. But the coastguard instantly 
dispelled any idea that he was confer- 
ring a favour. “You can always drop 
in, you know,” he said. “Unless there’s 
a flap on, of course. We like it. After 
all, the public pays us, so why shouldn’t 
they come and see what we’re up to?” 

This amiable, unpompous' man 
seemed to have no notion that there 
was anything unusual in this revolu- 
tionary theory. I could have told him 
that we also pay the post office and the 
police and the vast hordes of Civil 
Servants in Whitehall, yet no one had 
ever suggested that I might like to 
come behind the counter, or see the 
cells, or stroll round the Ministry of 
Pensions unless there was a flap on. 
But it seemed better just to be thankful 
for his service’s utterly non-Anglo- 
Saxon attitude. 

“Not that there’s much to see,” he 
added. 

This was true, in a way. Outside, 
the inconsiderately remote sea lay 
hidden beneath the shrouding mist, so 
that even a man on a raft one hundred 
yards from shore would have waved 
his tattered shirt in vain. Inside, the 
equipment was of the simplest, barely 
changed, I dare say, in a hundred 
years. A pair of binoculars, a chart of 
that section of the coast, a stove, a few 
manuals, a first-aid outfit, a thing for 
brewing tea, a rocket, an enormous pair 
of bellows with a funnel on the end 
capable of emitting, as the coastguard 
was good enough to demonstrate, a 
resonant bittern-like boom, and a 
telephone—that was about the lot. No 
radar. No teleprinter constantly spewing 
out weather reports and messages from 
trawlers. Just a man on his own, 
sweeping a watchful eye over the all 
but invisible North Sea. 

Of course, the sea is not always so 
retiring and obscure. In the grcat 
inundation of 1949 it swept away, in 
two colossal surges, two lines of dunes 
that used to guard the eyrie; a third 
wave of equal magnitude would have 
removed the structure’s foundations 
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and cast its timbers up to join the rest 
of the wreckage a mile or so inland. 
As it was, the telephone line went, 
and when the coastguard descended to 
investigate he found that the sea walls 
running in from the coast on his left 
and right flanks had broken and he 
was alone on a desert island, with only 
the pine trees and his fragile cabin for 
company. He was in the unusual 
position of having the best part of 360 
degrees of coastline to survey and 
became, a little later on, perhaps the 
first coastguard in history to be rescued 
by boat from his own look-out. Quis 
custodiet, he might well have asked, 
ipsos custodes? 

E] Salvador is prepared, in certain 
circumstances, to abate its claim to a 
200-mile belt of territorial waters. Its 
government might go along with the 
United States proposal for a six-mile 
territorial limit plus a contiguous six- 
mile fishing belt. But would it agree to 
Great Britain’s rider that within the 
fishing zone other countries should 
have fishing rights limited to groups or 
species of fish at an annual tonnage 
level not exceeding that obtained within 
the same area during the five years 
beginning January Ist, 1953? And 
where, in any case, would Persia and 
Venezuela stand? It is curious that on 
this deserted windswept shore, straining 
the eyes to see the distant sullen sea 
and listening to the coastguard’s account 
of what it can do when it decides to 
come closer, the bickerings of the 
eighty-four nations seem a kind of 
impertinence. Imagine _ claiming 
“rights” over two hundred miles of so 
volatile a substance—or for that matter 
twelve or six or even three! The coast- 
guard’s attitude is altogether more 
seemly and appropriate. He takes the 
sea as he finds it. If he can see six 
miles of it, well and good; the extension 
of his bailiwick increases his potential 
usefuiness without puffing him up. If 
a belt of fifty yards as now—a con- 
tiguous belt, if you prefer it—is the 
utmost he can hope to survey, he still 
surveys it with uncomplaining vigilance. 
He claims no historic right to see ten 
miles in all directions. The sea is not 
his, nor did he make it. 

Nations, of course, are more complex 
than simple coastguards. It would never 
do for them to exercise suzerainty only 
over the waters that they could claim 
at any given moment to see with the 














“Your husband will be down at half-past.” 


naked eye from L.W.M. But on the 
other hand what, in an era of ballistic 
missiles, have three or six or twelve 
miles got to do with national security? 
And as for fish—well, I am frankly 
baffled by the arguments from either 
side about fish. If cod happen to 
congregate ten miles off some country’s 
coastline, so much the more convenient 
for that country’s fishermen. But they 
don’t own them, do they? And because 
some other country has been in the 
habit of nipping across for the last 
hundred years and hauling them up by 
the sackful, what of it? If anything you 
would think it was somebody else’s 
turn. It seems to my naive coastguard 
mind that the seas and the fish in them 
belong to everyone, and good luck— 
subject to an annual maximum haul 
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from any given fishery—to the man 
who first extracts the one from the 
other. The people who live nearest 
ought, if they know what they are 
about, to get the most. 

But it is only in the seclusion of a 
coastguard’s look-out, sheltered from 
the icy winds of realism without, that 
one can solve the world’s problems 
with such careless ease. Hand me the 
bellows, captain, and let me sound a 
sad bittern-like boom for the vanity of 
human wishes. —H. F. ELLIS 


‘*HONEYMOON.—Come to Fairfield Guest 
House, Birchington, Kent; separate tables; 
excellent cuisine; facing sea; hot and cold 
all bedrooms; children welcome. Tel: 
Thanet 41569.” Croydon Advertiser 


Reduced rates for long periods? 
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Weekend in Flintlock 


By JAMES TUCKER 


(With a curt nod to Mr. Clancy Sigal) 


N the road circling the coal 
() village of Flintlock we staggered 
together from North Clu’ to 
South Clu’ and then back to North Clu’. 
From North Clu’ we rolled and stumbled 
to the Pu’—in the centre of the village: 
the hu’. Every so often Davie would 
stop with a groan and give his head a 
ru’. He had struck it when falling from 
a coal tu’ in a su’-terranean working. 

He picks up a large lump of iron 
with which I expect him to hit me 
before the night is out. In my arms I 
have a small boulder which I am ready 
to drop on his feet. I feel close to him 
to-night for the first time. As we go 
into the Pu’ we meet Will Lawrence. 
He has his wife with him. Tiny with a 
splitting cough. She does not look at 
me at all and I wonder if this means she 
finds me sexually attractive. On the way 
in Davie whispers that Will thinks he is 
Group Captain Cheshire, but is a good 
man. 

As soon as we sit down Davie gets 
up and says Come on let’s go to South 
Clu’. This is the weekend. Let’s 
enjoy ourselves. We are out in the 
street again. We meet Davie’s stupid, 
plain wife Norma. How old do you 
think I am, Yank? she says. She looks 
about fifty-seven, but I say twenty-two. 
She stares at me in the eyes for a long 
time and I wonder if this means she 
finds me sexually attractive. 

Because of the whisky, oh that 
whisky, we stumble past South and 
North Clu’s without seeing them and 
finally fall down the hillside together to 
the Pu’ again. An obscenely fat woman 
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with a voice like coal dust is shrieking 
at the microphone. We sit down and 
hammer the table and stamp our feet. 
A sickly-looking, dough-faced man with 
a great droopy nose and no chest sits 
opposite grinning so that I can count 
his teeth. Hasn’t he ever heard of 
dentistry? He has a friend with him 
who I think ought to be certified. God, 
I love these people. They will go on 
when everyone else is dead. 

There is a thin woman across the 
room with nicotine-stained lips and 
cheeks like brown paper. She could be 
anything from nineteen to forty-five. 
Occasionally she looks at me and I 
wonder if this means she finds me 
sexually attractive. 

I’m being twitted. Yank, go home, 
some men say. Why don’t you stay in 
London? Why do you want to spy on 
us? Is that right all Americans are soft? 
I suppose you’ve got a criminal record, 
Yank? Most Yanks have, haven’t they? 
Nearly all Yank men are queer aren’t 
they? God, these are fine people. 


I sleep in Davie’s living-room on a 
made-up bed. When we get back from 
the Pu’ I shake the chips and copies of 
Romance out of the blankets and sleep. 
At six in the morning Norma wakes me. 
She has one of the chu’by children with 
her. She already has the telly on 
although there is no programme. The 
radio is switched on to the Light. 
Norma goes and sits in front of the telly 
while I go upstairs to dress. When | 
come down she is cooking breakfast 
chips. 

There is a copy of Love Yarns 
propped up in front of her on the stove. 
As she reads and cooks her back is to 
me and I wonder if this means she finds 
me sexually attractive. As soon as we 
have finished eating Davie says aggres- 
sively that we are going out. Norma 
says nothing. She takes Blind Date, sits 
in front of the telly and turns up the 
radio. 

We go to Glen’s house. It is filthy, 
full of dirty washing and stacked bottles. 
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‘* Here, let me give you a light, baas.’’ 


Glen is lying unshaven in an armchair 
being cruel to one of the children. His 
wife does not join us and I wonder if 
this means she finds me _ sexually 
attractive. When we leave I ask Davie 
about this and he says that she did not 
appear because she took the chance, 
while we kept Glen occupied, of going 
next door to Glen’s best friend, young 
Frank, whose wife is seriously ill in 
hospital. 

As we walk between the rows of 
unspeakable, ill-kept houses, many with 
young hags on the doorstep looking for 
someone to make love to them while 
their husbands are on shift, I feel once 
again how great these people are, and 
how much I have been accepted by 
them. I say so to Davie. Ah, he says, 
when you first came ah thowt you were 
here just louking for what thou calls 
“copy,” for a bouk, y’see. So did t’ 
rest of village. We thowt you might do 
us dirty. But now, lad, we know you. 
He bends and picks up a large lump of 
timber and I find a tin with a jagged 
cutting edge. We walk together. 


‘“Mr. Foulkes disclosed that an ad hoc 
committee had been set up to consider the 
implementation of the 42-hour week, which 
starts on March 28. 

‘We are making a special effort to direct the 
attention of members to the fact that the 
42 hours should be spread as evenly as 
possible over the working week so that they 
are not putting in 42 hours in 24.’” 

Daily Telegraph 


Be nice to see, though. 


Tal Drubs Bot 


Chess becomes more popular every year and it is high time that the 
popular press realized this 


\ OOD-PUSHERS everywhere are 
watching the titan struggle as Tal 
fights Botvinnik for the champ’s cap in 
global chess. Here, to try out on your 
own ground, is the sizzling game where 
Tal snatches a vital lead. 
1 P—K4, P—K3; 

Tal marshals the white wood- 
work and edges the royal footman 
two paces forward. Botvinnik 
rumbles out his favourite version 
of the Frog’s Guard. 


2 P—Q4, P—Q4; 

3 Kt—QB3, BKt—5; 

4 P—K5, P—QB4; 

5 P—QR3, B x Kt ch; 
6 P x B, Q—B2; 


That perky pawn means curtains 
for the right reverend gent, who 
gets in a saucy check as he drags 
the chevalier from the champ de 
bataille. 


7 Q—Kt4, P—B4; 
8 Q—Kt3, Kt—K2; 
9 Q x P, R-Ktl; 
10Qx P,P xP; 


Wham! The royal lady picks 
off the tasty morsels as she rips 
into the cringing pawns. Bot- 
vinnik figures out a menacing 
centre advance, but is doomed to 
paw the air. 


11 K—Q1, B—Q?2; 

12 Q—R5ch, Kt—Kt3; 
13 Kt—K2, P—Q6; 

14 P x P, B—RS ch; 
15 K—K1, Q x KP; 
16 B—Kt5, Kt—B3; 

17 P—Q4, Q—B2; 

18 P—R4, P—K4; 

19 R—R3, Q—B2. 


Ohcrafty! The blonde monarch 
feels the throne hotting up and 
slides next door for a cooler. The 
reigning champ reckons he’d 
better start some action, hoofs a 
pawn to destruction, and urges 
His Reverence off the bench. 
But His Majesty nips smartly 
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back to the throne-room. Mean- 
while the dusky dame gum-shoes 
around on the wings. 

20 P x P, Q—Kt x P; 

21 R—K3, K—Q2; 

22 Kt—1, P—Kt3; 

23 Kt—B4, QR—K1; 

24 R—Kt4, B—B3. 

Grim-faced Botvinnik sees his 
defences start to crumble. There’s 
no future with Tal’s rooks cruising 
around. Has the champ been 
skipping his homework? The 
Presidium won't give an extra 
cheese ration for this kind of 
chess. 

25 Q—QI, Kt x Kt; 
26 R x Kt, Kt—Kt3; 
27 R—Q4, R x R ch; 
28 P x R, K—B?2; 

29 P—B4, P x P. 

This is it! That bishop in the 
back row wakes and wields his 
crozier with devastating effect. 
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A Thrill-Packed Moment ! 


Smoke pours from the time-clocks 
as Tal slams the pieces down with 
the deadly precision of well- 
directed mortar fire. 

30 B x P, Q—Kt2; 

31 B x R, Q x B; 

32 P—RS Resigns. 

Yes, sir! Botvinnik sees the 
shattering blow on its way, and 
ducks out just before his king 
bites the dust. 

— RUPERT TOWNSHEND-ROSE 
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“No, no! This is wet rot—that’s dry rot.” “Maus electricity anyway.” “ This is the Priest Hole.” 
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Hunt.” 





“Take no notice of him, dear .. .” 





“Fertile bit of land with it!” 





“Thanks very much—we’ ll let you know.” 


Thelwell’s “A Place of Your Own” will be published by Methuen on April 7 
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Further jottings from 
the Diaries of A. J. WENTWORTH 


as recorded by H. F. Ellis 


8. A Scotched Rumour 


T is good to be back in one’s own country again, with 
| solid, sensible words like “ Family Butcher” in the shop 
windows instead of that absurd pizzicagnolo (which 
means “pork butcher,”’ I am told) and policemen in proper 
helmets. One misses the mountains, of course, and the air, 
which has been likened, I forget by whom, to champagne. 
But I feel very fit after the holiday, and the two boys benefited 
I am sure both mentally and physically. ‘‘ They tell me they 
never had a dull moment in your company,” Mr. Bennett 
very kindly wrote when sending a final cheque which will be 
more than useful. “I only wish I could have been with you 
to share the fun.” Speaking for myself I am thankful that 
he was not, since I should not have been there had he been 
able to accompany us. But no doubt he meant it kindly. 
Having no further engagements at present I am settling 
down into the old routine at Fenport, and have no intention 
yet awhile of renewing my advertisement for temporary 
employment in The Times. One needs a little rest at my 
age, greatly though I have enjoyed my varied experiences. 
My three weeks in the heart of Wiltshire, followed by this 
fortnight abroad, have amply repaid the trifling original 








outlay, both in money and health. I could eat a horse, as 
they say. 

The second-hand furniture nuisance has died down, I am 
thankful to say. None too soon, for really it was very difficult 
to know how to get rid of all the people who brought odds 
and ends for me to see, and my little cottage is seriously over- 
crowded. I suppose it was weak of me to buy an egg- 
collector’s cabinet, for I am no odlogist, but at eight-and- 
sixpence it was something of a bargain and may well come in 
handy in the long run. I have a plan for removing the 
partitions and filing receipts and so on in the drawers. Or I 
may present it to Burgrove, if the Headmaster approves. We 
shall see. 

Meanwhile the most ridiculous rumours are going about 
here. My own concerns are no business of anyone else’s, 
and I could see no necessity to tell people here that I was 
seeking temporary employment, but my absences have been 
noticed of course and the gossips have been busy. “I hear 
you were caught trying to smuggle second-hand watches out 
of Italy,” Mrs. Wheeler astonished me by saying, in the full 
hearing of the tobacconist. ‘Was it in aid of this antique 
business of yours in Wiltshire—or Northumberland, is it?” 
What a farrago of nonsense! It was all I could do to keep 
my temper. 

“Really, Mrs. Wheeler!” I exclaimed. “I did not think 
that you, of all people, would listen to such silly talk. If 
Miss Stephens has been going about——” 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth!” I was dismayed to hear Miss 
Stephens herself exclaim. ‘How could you?” She must 
have followed me into the shop without my noticing, and I 
had no option but to apologize. 

“T am sorry if I appear to have been talking about you 
behind my back, Miss Stephens,”’ I said stiffly. “But upon 
my soul, the tittle-tattle that goes on in this place is 
enough 

“There’s so little else to do, you see,” Miss Stephens said. 
“We can’t all go dashing off to the Continent on mysterious 
errands. You shouldn’t be such a dark horse, Mr. 
Wentworth.” 

“Dark horse, indeed!” I began, fingering my tie. “It is 
true that I have been in Switzerland for a short spell——” 

“Well, I’m glad you don’t deny that,”” Miss Stephens said. 
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“Or I should have to confound you by producing Myra 
Fitch’s letter.” 

“Mrs. Fitch!” I cried, colouring despite myself. 
well, well. Good gracious me!” 

“She is an old friend of my mother’s,” Miss Stephens 
said, “and Mother sent on her letter about her holiday. 
She thought it might interest me, as it said quite a lot about a 
man from Fenport. It did.” 

“Aha!” put in Mrs. Wheeler, to my great annoyance. 
Mrs. Fitch is a very charming lady, who was good enough to 
help me look after the boys on one or two of our expeditions 
in the mountains, and naturally we spent my last evening 
together on the hotel terrace, admiring the tranquil waters of 
the lake and talking over this and that, as one does. Had I 
been ten years younger, I dare say—who knows?—I might 
have suggested a stroll along the shore, but the night air 
grows a little chilly after dinner. But it is no business of 
anybody’s that I can see. 

“An ounce of Rich Honeydew, please, Mr. Gooch,” I 
said loudly, to show the two ladies that I had no wish to 
continue the conversation, which seemed to me quite un- 
suitable for a tobacconist’s shop. “And a box of matches.” 
But it takes more than a box of matches, however briskly 
ordered, to persuade Miss Stephens to leave well alone. 
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“TI can give you her address, if you like,” she told me, 
with an archness that I found most distasteful. 

“T have it, thank you,” I replied, before I could stop 
myself, and raising my homburg with as much politeness as I 
could muster bade them both good morning. The whole 
affair is trifling, but it is difficult to get it out of one’s mind. 
One cannot help wondering, naturally, what Mrs. Fitch said 
in her letter. Nothing to my discredit, I’ll wager. 

So her name is Myra, eh? 

* * * 

To quieten the spate of talk I have thought it best to let it 
be known in the district that I have recently taken one or two 
temporary posts, to eke out. One would have preferred to 
keep this sort of thing to oneself, but something had to be 
done to scotch the rumour (started, I shall always believe, by 
Megrim) that I had become a kind of Queen’s Messenger 
and was likely to leave for Ankara at any moment. Another 
theory I heard being discussed in the Post Office was that I 
had business interests abroad—I wish I had!—and that 
“this second-hand furniture racket,” as one man had the 
impertinence to call it, was only a blind. It was getting 
beyond a joke. Anyway the truth is now out, and the result 
is that I am being bombarded with surreptitious gifts of 
fruit and vegetables and so forth. People are very kind, but 
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“ Do you ever get the feeling our flag’s fallen off thew map?” 
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really! I have a sufficiency of means, as long as I am reason- 
ably careful, and much as I have always enjoyed Cranford 
(one of my favourites since I was quite a young man) I do 
not at all relish the role of a Miss Matty, however well-meant 
the thought behind it. They will be setting my cottage up 
as a sweet-shop next! It is hard to know what to do, without 
giving offence, and in any case one cannot return a cauli- 
flower left, without message of any kind, in the tool-shed. 
Even when I caught Mrs. Wheeler red-handed putting a 
dozen eggs down by the back door she managed to make a 
tremendous favour of it. I mean a favour to her, of course. 
“I’m simply snowed under with the wretched things, Mr. 
Wentworth,” she told me. “So if you could bear to help 
me out...” I tried to pay for them, although I already 
had four dozen in the larder, but she said it was more than 
her life was worth under the Egg Marketing Scheme or some 
such extravagant rubbish. 

I don’t know, I’m sure. It occurred to me to make 
repayment in kind to some of these good people, and I did 
manage to leave a small gate-legged table in the Wheelers’ 
garage and a pair of brass-bound bellows at Miss Stephens’ 
place, besides one or two other bits and pieces which relieved 
the congestion in my sitting-room. But it was difficult 
work after dark, and little good came of the plan in the end. 
All the pieces were recognized and returned, either direct to 
me or via the people who had sold them to me while the 
second-hand furniture rumour was at its height, and the 
general belief (which I had not the heart to deny) was that 
the whole thing had been the work of a practical joker, who 
had raided my cottage and distributed my belongings at 
random. “And a joke in damn bad taste, too,” Mr. Wheeler 
remarked to me with a good deal of heat. One way and 
another there was quite a fuss, with everybody doing every- 
thing they could to make it up to me. It is all rather 
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embarrassing, and I often wish I had some sympathetic soul, 
like Myra Fitch, to talk things over with. 

I thought it only civil, in passing, to send her a card—or 
brief note, rather; nobody who knows the postmistress here 
would send a postcard even on quite ordinary topics, as was 
mine I need hardly say—to inquire about her journey home 
among other things, and she replied with a very kind letter, 
which filled my head with what might have been dangerous 
thoughts in a less balanced man. What have I to offer a 
lady after all, even if the thing were feasible, except a small 
pittance and an outhouse full of vegetables and corner cup- 
boards? Ah well! There it is. I wrote a long reply, not 
wishing to seem unfriendly, and as luck would have it ran 
into Miss Stephens on my way to the post. “Caught you, 
Mr. Wentworth!” she cried gaily, eyeing the envelope in my 
hand with a great deal of curiosity. “There are going to be 
some sad hearts in Fenport when the announcement appears, 
in The Times.” 

I might have made a sharp reply, had I not caught a glimpse 
of what looked suspiciously like tomatoes in her bicycle 
basket. All this kindness, awkward though it is in a way, is 
quite disarming. 

“The only announcement you are likely to see in The 
Times, Miss Stephens,” I said with a smile, “is that Mr. 
Wentworth is no longer available for temporary employment 
in positions of trust as he is setting up a greengrocer’s shop 
in Fenport.” 

It was rather naughty of me, I suppose, but her confusion 
was delightful to see. “Caught you, I may say, Miss 
Stephens!” I added. ‘It is very, very kind of you all, but 
it must really stop. I am quite all right, you know—quite 
all right.” 

“Well,” she said, after a little silence, fiddling with her 
handlebars, “we happen to be rather fond of you in these 
parts, you see. Still, I'll tell them.” 

“My dear young lady,” I began, but found it quite im- 
possible to complete whatever it was I had been about to say. 

“You aren’t going away on any more of these jobs, I hope,” 
she said. “Not for a bit anyway.” 

“No, no,” I assured her. “No. I shall spend the next 
few months among all my good friends in Fenport.” 

I was wrong, however. By the very next morning’s post I 
received to my astonishment a letter from my old Head- 
master, the Rev. Gregory Saunders, M.A., telling me that 
the school was in some difficulty owing to the sudden illness 
of Mr. Thompson and asking whether I would consider 
tiding them over by returning to Burgrove for the last five 
weeks of term. “You shall have your old II[A mathematical 
set. Do come!” he wrote. 

Well! It did not take me long to make up my mind, as 
may be imagined. Back to the fray on Monday, eh! 

I felt quite boyish as I sat polishing up my mathematical 
instruments after tea. It will be like old times to feel a 
piece of chalk between one’s fingers again. 


Next Week: Back to Burgrove 


“Who will Tony invite ?—William Hickey, Page Three.” 
Daily Express 
Does he wait to be invited? 
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Khrushchev and Champagne 


hospitality incarnate, the quin- 

tessence of all that is bountiful 
and beneficent and bubbly. This is an 
age of hospitality, when all the best 
mantelpieces are stacked with invita- 
tions from strangers, while all the best 
nations entertain one another, regardless 
of whether they chance to be enemies 


(CT beeiaiyi is, by tradition, 


or friends. Hence it is an age of 
champagne, of champagne for the 
general, 


It was thus appropriate that Mr. 
Khrushchev, the present-day sovereign 
of Russia, should be entertained at 
Epernay last week with a present-day 
hospitality exceeding, in its concern for 
the guest, all that was lavished, in a 
more casual century, on his predecessor 
the Czar Alexander the First. 

The lords of the great capitalist 
houses of Champagne competed eagerly 
for the honour of receiving the Com- 
munist Prince, bowing with a wry good 
grace when it fell to the most spaciously 
housed of their clan, the owners of the 
cellars of Moét and Chandon. The 
heads of this house chivalrously risked, 
for the occasion, not only excommunica- 
tion but expulsion from the Jockey 
Club and exclusion from the more 
reactionary wine lists to play hosts for 
the rest. 

A pre-view of the arrangements, for 
a few privileged and well-screened 
visitors, reflected clearly enough the 
considerate standards of international 
hospitality to-day. No common crowds 
were to molest the sovereign: a force of 
a thousand police would take their 
place. Streets were to be cleared of 
traffic, that he might drive into the city 
at a speed and in a solitude befitting his 
lofty station. 

The stately home of champagne 
which he was scheduled to enter was as 
clinical in its aspect—in its hygienic 
white halls, in its medicinal wine- 
smells, in the sterilized white aprons of 
its servitors—as any hospital of the 
glorious Soviet Union. Above the 
doorway a French inscription, “ Faithful 
Companion of Joy,” crowning an 
emblematic globe with champagne 
bottles (including one with a red label) 


careering around it, had been rendered 
into Russian characters as “Faithful 
Sputnik.” 

Within, that the sovereign might be 
at home with his kind, the coats-of- 
arms of the Queen of England and the 
King of the Belgians, “by appoint- 
ment,” confronted him, while the 
receipted accounts of the Czar 
Alexander, the Emperor of Austria, and 
such lesser monarchs as Napoleon and 
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LORD KINROSS reports from Rheims 


the Kings of Naples and Bavaria lay 
strewn around on a table. Among them 
the name of Prince Galitzin recalled 
that it was he who had introduced into 
Russia, from the neighbouring _hill- 
sides, that champagne in which the 
Soviets to-day take a justifiable pride. 

All in fact was so planned as to 
make the sovereign feel thoroughly at 
his ease. His imminent approach was 
foreshadowed, the evening before, by 
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peals of thunder and flashes of light- 
ning, previously unknown in_ these 
parts during the last week in March. 
Throughout the next morning periodic 
sirens suggested an approaching air- 
raid. 

Rumours that he was being beastly 
about the Germans at a banquet in 
Rheims accounted for an unforeseen 
delay in his scheduled arrival. But 
finally his car drove swiftly into an 
emptyish courtyard, filled with camera- 
men but cleared of all among his hosts 
who might give him displeasure. ‘The 
bulk of them had been incarcerated for 
two hours past, under police super- 
vision, in the dungeons which ran, 
stacked with champagne bottles, for 
seventeen miles safe underground. 

A small group of champagne 
workers, in impeccably-creased aprons 
and blouses, gave the sovereign the 
semblance of a cheer as he stepped 
from his car. Before him, flanking the 
doorway, stood two plastic champagne 
bottles, each sizeable enough to contain, 
and no doubt containing, a small but 
sturdily-built policeman. 

Evidently reassured, the sovereign 
entered the building. Small eyes close 
together blinked with bewilderment at 
the blaze of the cameramen’s lights. 
Knowing him to be in a hurry, his hosts 
swept him literally off his feet, helping 
him along at a quick walk through an 
empty hall between assembly lines of 
bottles. Moéts to the left of him, 
Chandons to the right of him, French 
fonctionnaires behind him, cameramen 
backing in front of him, he was bum’s- 
rushed at speed down into the depths of 
the dungeons, bemused as a porker 
being led to the humane slaughter. 

Melodious _ statistics in Russian 
bawled at him from loud-speakers as, 





before a Napoleonic cask, he was helped 
into a train normally occupied only by 
bottles. Seated here, with a tartan rug 
over his knees, the sovereign beamed 
for the first time, as though he had 
arrived in Disneyland at last. To the 
left and to the right of him, with a 
dazed look of wonder, he surveyed some 
millions of bottles, many of them 
growing, still in the style of the clinic, 
a light champagne mould as beneficial, 
or so he was told, as penicillin. 

His answering look seemed to say 
that any one of these bottles might in 
fact be a bomb. But thanks to his hosts, 
zealous alike for the safety of guest and 
stocks, not one of them seemed to be. 
Moreover the toy train moved at speed, 
the cameramen were forbidden to use 
flashlights lest irrational fears disturb 
the sovereign, and when the dungeon 
terminus was reached, and the wine at 
last began to flow, there was no shock 
of the popping of corks but only a series 
of sighs—a tactful withdrawal of the 
cork, comme un soupir, in which the 
cellarmen of to-day take a particular 
pride. 

To the music of this the illustrious 
sovereign stepped down from the train, 
his elbows were once again gripped, and 
he was maneeuvred through a cellar 
emblazoned with propaganda in Russian 
for French champagne and for the 
round-table methods of French em- 
ployers and workers, unable in his 
hurry to read any of it, or to appreciate 
the somewhat cynical smile of the 
Sourire de Rheims, a Gothic Angel from 
the cathedral blown up large and 
smiling a message of peace. 

The head of the house, like a school- 
master lecturing a backward pupil, now 
delivered to the sovereign an urbane 
discourse on the merits of this civilizing 
wine, and then primed him with a glass 
of that bottled in the year of his con- 
ception. To this, beaming again, for- 
getting for the moment Prince Galitzin, 
he replied that the Soviets too produced 
a wine of this name. 

The head of the house now delivered 
a valediction in Russian which sounded 
like “Go home Khrushchev!” but from 
the porker-like smile it provoked was 
clearly not. The sovereign was hurried 
away to his next engagement, and the 
workers and their families swarmed 
down into the cellars to drink cham- 
pagne, the wine of the people, into the 
now thunderless, lightningless night. 
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ERE is Uncle Ralph at dawn 
Standing on the Matterhorn. 
He posed for it one afternoon 
In a little shop at Troon. 


Here, my dears, is Uncle Paul 

On whom we weren’t allowed to call. 
This they told us not to do 

Because of someone that he knew. 


> 


Here is flighty Cousin Bet 
Puffing her first cigarette. 
What a mercy Mr. Chaytor 
Didn’t snap her slightly later. 


Here’s our Vicar, Mr. Crow, 
Smiling pleasantly at . . . oh. 

wv 
This is Aunt Rebecca reading . . . 
And this is Aunt Rebecca weeding. 


Here’s a snap of Cousin Prue 
In the Place they sent her to. 


Here is little Elsie’s room .. . 
And here is little Elsie’s tomb. 


Here’s a happy, healthy group. 
Bertie moved. He had the croup. 


Here is Aunt Rebecca boating . . . 
And here is Aunt Rebecca floating. 


* 


Bertha in extreme old age. . . 
That’s enough, dear. Turn the page. 


This is John (the dress was Betty’s) 
Playing Candida at Fettes, 

Which he left a little later 

To become a decorator. 


* 


Here’s my dear old Auntie Mabel 
Who used to be my Uncle Abel. 
— PAUL DEHN 
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we In the City 
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Provident People 


HE spate of White Papers which 

were as usual served up as hors 
d’ceuvres for the Budget feast gave one 
figure deserving special mention. This 
is the total of personal savings of the 
British people in 1959—a fabulous 
£1,449 million. In spite of a record in- 
crease in hire purchase debt, never 
have we been as provident as we were 
last year. Our disposable income after 
paying tax went up from £16,233 million 
to £17,019 million, an increase of £786 
million, of which we spent £597 million 
and saved £189 million. 

The rivulets flowed into four main 
tributaries. First in order of importance 
was the investment in houses and other 
fixed assets such as furniture. This 
amounted to £830 million. Against this 
figure, however, must be set the increase 
in the hire purchase debt and advances 
made by building societies. When 
such allowance is made this item is 
reduced to £362 million. That reduc- 
tion leaves well at the top of the list 
the £703 million of net savings made 
last year through life assurance, super- 
annuation funds and the like. The 
main part of our personal savings is now 
made through life policies and pension 
funds; that is how we have returned to 
the thrifty principles of our forefathers. 

One of the many institutions through 
which these vast personal savings are 
being made, the United Kingdom 
Provident, has hit off and summed up 
the position admirably by presenting a 
short film, Provident People, which is 
having its premiére this week at the 
annual general meeting. This is some- 
thing new in the history of financial 
institutions and—who knows?—an imag- 
inative precedent that may in due course 
become part and parcel of our fast 
emerging share-owning and adequately 
insured democracy. 

The next largest item of savings made 
by this increasingly provident com- 
munity of ours is the small man’s 
National Savings. This amounted to a 
massive £394 million, incidentally much 
more than the sum needed to cover the 
1959 overall Budget deficiency of £265 
million. There is no hint of dangerous 
inflationary contamination here. This 
substantial, steady flow of small savings 
can in large measure be put to the credit 
of the National Savings Movement, with 
its thousands of keen voluntary workers, 
none keener and more devoted than the 


jovial Lord Mackintosh at their head. 
The other main channel for collection 
of personal savings is the building 
society movement. Last year the public 
entrusted a further £265 million to it and 
that in spite of a great deal of adverse 
publicity surrounding certain institu- 
tions which, as Mr. Algernon Denham 
of the Halifax said recently, should 
never have carried the name of “build- 
ing society.” Until now any three 
people subscribing a total of £20 have 
been able to form a society. When the 
Government’s Building Societies Bill 
is passed into law, no new society will 
be registered unless ten people provide 
£500 each for its initial capital. There 
will be many other sweeping changes 
for protecting the investor. 


This measure is receiving the full 
support of the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation whose chairman, Mr. Alexander 
Meikle, who is also general manager of 
the Woolwich Equitable, recently put 
his finger on the weak and undesirable 
fringes of the movement: ‘“‘a rapid and 
somewhat disturbing growth of a few 
building societies, which have been 
lending a large proportion of their 
funds at relatively high rates of interest 
to property companies in which the 
directors of the building society have in 
all too many instances had a substantial 
interest.” 

Provident people can on occasion be 
uninstructed and gullible. If their 
providence is to earn its reward the law 
should provide its fullest measure of 
protection, as it certainly does in the 
case of life assurance and as it soon will 
do with all institutions that call them- 
selves building societies. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


In the Country 
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Shot-gun Wedding 

HAVE noticed it year after year. 

I mean the supreme arrogance of 
pheasants once February the First has 
been crossed off the calendar. Where, 
a few weeks previously, a posse of 
sweating men and snuffling dogs could 
persuade only two reluctant birds to 
take to the air in a morning’s frantic 
beating, whole caliphdoms of cock 
pheasants and attending harems of hens 
now strut and preen, in full view, little 
disturbed by human presence, and only 
deigning to explode into flight when 
a dog’s cold nose tickles their tail 
feathers. 

The behaviourists have got it all 
their own way in ornithology these 
days. Birds, they tell us, don’t think. 
Their impulses are triggered off by 
releaser mechanisms. ‘Thus, a cock 
robin doesn’t fight another cock robin 
who invades his territory because he 
recognizes an interloper. In fact, it 
turns out that a robin can’t recognize 
another robin at all. The vital factor is 
the precise shade of red in the intruder’s 
breast feathers. It is this which releases 
robin number one’s aggressive tenden- 
cies, and so on. 

But what is the mechanism ‘that 
persuades my pheasants that it is all 
right to come out now? 

I have known many of the birds now 
promenading carelessly along the rides 
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since they were eggs on order from a 
game farm (90 per cent fertility guar- 
anteed). From October until February 
they were never like this. 

Do these birds, I wonder, have a 
built-in clock, wound and set for them 
by centuries of race persecution? 
Perhaps they are emboldened by the 
knowledge that an Act of Parliament 
protects them for the next eight months 
and that a militant anti-field sports 
lobby wishes to protect them entirely. 
May be there is something in the warmth 
of the breeze and the scent of the first 
primrose that turns their not very 
intelligent heads. 

After all, other creatures are said 
to multiply intensity of sunlight by 
temperature of air or water and decide 
from the product whether it is safe to 
emerge. But with pheasants I think it 
is something so simple that the theorists 
may have overlooked it. My own notion 
is that the good old mating urge per- 
suades this naturally cautious bird to 
forget caution. Phasianus Mongolicus 
isn’t the only species to stick its neck 
out in response to this well-known call. 

Up to a point, courting pheasants are 
dead lucky. We do everything in our 
power to help them woo, win, and be 
won. You might almost call theirs a 
shot-gun wedding, without, of course, 
cartridges in the gun. Those come later. 

— COLIN WILLOCK 
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Schizofashions 


EAR Dress-Designers, Fashion- 
Writers, Buyers and Saleswomen, 
we are truly grateful for all the trouble 
you take on our behalf; we are really. 
But sometimes, we—the busy, day-to- 
day, practical women who actually wear 
the clothes you choose—find it a little 
difficult to live up to your sartorial 
ideals for us. It’s not that we are un- 
grateful; maybe we’re just inadequate. 
Your prettiest fantasy has always been 
that a woman can do one thing and yet 
look like another, but at least you allow 
us to grow up before you introduce the 
dual-purpose garment to us and we 
appreciate your indulgence about this. 
Baby girls play in their playpens 
dressed like babies; toddlers toddle sex- 
lessly and practically; schoolgirls, alas, 
only resemble other schoolgirls, and 
teenagers are, anyway, mainly the 
responsibility of the American designers 
who more or less invented them. 
But as soon as we launch out into 


being career girls we become fair game . 


for some of your trickiest notions. I 
mean, in particular, that knowing little 
office frock that is supposed to carry us 
on so serenely through our after-six 
activities. According to you we retire 
promptly at 5.45 p.m., clean, cool and 
fresh, to a well-appointed rest-room 
where we remove our demure matching 
jacket, our prim cover-up white bib and 
our self-toning belt. Liberal application 
of our favourite French scent at all 
salient points is supposedly enough to 
render us hygienic and desirable. From 
our reed-slim clutch-purse we extract 
fresh stockings, clean gloves, light- 
hearted shoes, a rose, an _ outsize 
brooch, the wizardry of a narrow gold 
belt— oh! yes and that beguiling wisp 


of gaiety, our restaurant hat. (The rose 
to be tucked in the belt, please, and the 
brooch pinned on the hemline; the hat 
may be worn on the head.) 

I think that you ought to know that 
our actual metamorphosis is somewhat 
bleaker. The so-called “rest-room” is 
squalid, and if we’ve put our backs into 
our jobs all day we will now need a 
bath more than a scent-spray. And, 
pray, are we to carry a suitcase with us 
all evening containing our dirty stock- 
ings, gloves, boots, umbrella, overcoat, 
demure jacket, white bib, matching 
belt, workday handbag and waterproof 
pixie-hood? 

As housewives you dispose of us 
briskly. We dress as for a Court Ball 
and protect our finery with a witty 
little apron—which is supposed to 
amuse our guests if they have the bad 
taste to arrive early. In this scrap of 


Béte 


SHARE my bath with a spider. No. 

That will never do. It presupposes 
an amity which could not possibly exist 
between us. What I mean is I do not 
share my bath with a spider. It is his 
or mine; never ours. 

Yesterday, thank goodness, it was 
mine. And high time, when you think 
that for the three preceding days I have 
had to stand on a towel by the washbasin 
lathering upwards and downwards from 
the centre; while he, leering evilly, 
maintained an unassailable position to 
the north of the hot tap. 
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crisp gaiety we are supposed to stoke 
the boiler, prepare the meat and veg., 
whip up a dainty pudding, sweep the 
kitchen, clean the dining-room, make 
the pastry, light the fire, lay the table 
and cook the dinner. You allow us to 
whip off this layer of protective froth 
when we serve the drinks, but we are 
usually wise enough to whip it on again 
before we remove the spluttering joint 
from the oven. 

As mothers, to-be or just-been, we 
become your dearest targets. Entitling 
us ladies-in-waiting, you instruct us to 
release hidden zips, resew endless 
fasteners, distract attention to our 
hands, feet and necklines, loosen or 
tauten our rigging of tapes and belts 
and, biggest confidence trick of all 
which we find hard to forgive, you 
airily advise us to send our tent to be 
cleaned during our confinement. May 
you be forgiven for hinting that we are 
then supposed to wear it all over again 
afterwards in its reduced aspect. 

As young mothers you disarmingly 
imagine us looking clean, crisp and 
comely, and attempt to dress us accord- 
ingly, We are truly touched by your 
faith in us, but we must admit, alas, 
that we now tend to look the opposite— 
grubby, wilted and plain. And at this 
harassed point in our lives when we 
are short of time, patience and sleep, 
we become firm for once about your 
clever two-in-one ideas. Ashamed and 
surreptitious, we creep out and buy 
two utterly different outfits—one for 
family life and the other for civilized 
living. — HILARY HAYWOOD 


Noir 


But considering that my _ inside 
liquefies at the sight of him, it is some- 
thing that I can remain in the same 
room. It would be so easy to abandon 
my curds and whey and dash, nude and 
screaming, up the passage, landlord 
notwithstanding. 

Fortunately | am made of sterner 
stuff. I have learned to fix him with a 
glare, at the same time carrying on my 
normal and quasi-normal occupations. 
And if as a result I cannot see what I 
am doing, and occasionally squeeze the 
lanoline tube instead of the tooth-paste, 
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who shall say that a change is not good 
for everyone? And if, when he dangles 
above the kitchen stove and I have to 
sup on raw eggs and cold milk instead of 
omelet as planned, is it not better 
than the risk of frying him and them 
together and having him haunt me for 
the rest of my life? 

Of course it is. And what I lose in 
face because I give a little ground is 
nothing to the mental exercise he spurs 
me to, in my desperate efforts to live my 
life with and in spite of him. He has, 
in short, provoked a wealth of ingenuity 
that does the both of us much credit. 

I can remember very well in my early 
teens being sent into the garden to 
trim the privet hedge. The bribe was a 
shilling and the use of the stove to 
make toffee, and I hacked away happily 
enough until I saw the spiders. Fat and 
supercilious they sat, jogging gently in 
their webs, their to-morrow’s lunch 
beside them, bound neatly by the wings 
in fine-spun shackles. 

I pinned my thoughts to the shilling 
and the toffee and, shears shuddering 
and hands and knees shaking, I cut 
round them, over them, below them 
and behind them. And when I was 
through snipping, the hedge bucked 
and plunged, bumping and bulging 
like some old battlement thrown up 
hasty-like by the unwary victim of a 
medizval siege. 

I might have had my behind tanned 
except for the tears falling down my 
miserable face as I pleaded my case 
with my parents. I won no medals for 
bravery and I lost the shilling and the 
toffee, but I had right on my side, for 
phobias of one sort and another run in 
the family and I was just as entitled to 
mine as the rest. My sister gets night- 
mares about snake-pits; my mother 
goes in mortal terror of lions; and my 
father goes in mortal terror of my 
mother. It is all of a piece. 

Oh, I could tell you tales that would 
rock you. There was the spider that sat 
over my bed, while I reached out with 
an umbrella and hooked the bedclothes 
over the threshhold and spent the night 
in the passage. And there was the one 
which squatted on the floor between me 
and my wardrobe on the night of Jane’s 
party. I arrived late, squeezed into a 
démodé number of my sister’s, and I am 
a good head taller than she is, so you 
can tell where the hem came. 

But I am better at manceuvring now. 


Only last week a large, hairy specimen 
popped out of the bookshelves and 
made swiftly for the bed. Quick as 
thought I emptied a quart of milk 
down the sink and clapped the empty 
jug over him. Attuned now to strategy, 
I saw that he might squeeze himself to 
freedom under the lip; so I emptied my 
waste-paper basket into an open drawer 
and dropped it neatly over the jug, 
thereby sealing the one and only bolt- 
hole. 

I had him nicely covered. I also had 
a miniature Tower-of-Pisa-like struc- 
ture in the middle of the carpet, so I 
called in the landlord who, in high if 


misplaced good humour, approached 
the incarcerated monster, carving knife 
between teeth. I got on a chair while he 
lifted first basket and then jug, and out 
staggered the prisoner, blinded by the 
sudden light and weak from want of air, 
to be removed ignominiously by one leg 
and dumped into the garden. 

So you see how it is; a constant battle 
of wits between us. To-day it was my 
turn for the bath. To-morrow it may be 
his. But I feel I have the edge on him. 
At least my inventiveness and my 
sharpened wits keep me, so to speak, 
seated, albeit at the ready, on my tuffet. 

— DIANA PETRY 


Washing Note 


NLY the long-time owner of a fine big washing-machine 
Can know the easy efficiency, the effortless delight 
Of collecting all those sheets up (eleven, twelve, thirteen!) 
That have waited round for ages for this marathon washing-night— 
And reducing the lot (as a very experienced washing-machiner can) 
Into one nice neat bundle for to-morrow’s laundry-van. 
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— ANGELA MILNE 














“It’s got an eye-level grill.” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 108.—Enter Two Noblemen 


HE Stratford season has just opened. Competitors are invited 

to compose up to fourteen lines of Shakespearean dialogue on 

the budget, the start of the cricket season, or any other April 
theme. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all availab!e drawings, is offered for the best entry. Runners- 
up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. Entries 
by first post on Thursday, April 14, to ToBy CoMPETITION No. 108, 
Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 105 
(Origin of Species) 

Theories of evolution, other than the marine origin advanced by 
Sir Alister Hardy, were requested. Man’s beginnings under stones 
and in space were the suggestions most widely discussed. The 
two most general tendencies were to blind the reader with bogus 
science or to lull him with whimsy. Not an easy award to make; 
it went finally to 

J. H. D. PARKER 
6 PURLEY PARK ROAD 
PURLEY 
SURREY 
for the following: 


Dr. Lodaivic drew support for his “ subterranean origin of man ” 
hypothesis from both behavioural and physical traits. 

“The warm underground cavern, from which the Palzolithic 
cave was merely an exit, did not expand with population. In the 
ceaseless quest for air the erect stance became essential. An atavistic 
predilection for communal life debout is still to be traced in base- 
ment cocktail parties and in the London Underground; the habit 
of sleeping on one’s feet persists among cricket umpires and 
politicians. 

“Podily hair submitted to constant friction, though that of the 
cranium was retained as a shock-absorber beneath low roofs. To 
converse with the lowlier female the male raised her by her longer 
hair, thereby st manual strength and dexterity: the female 
gained superior digital dexterity in the process of rearranging her 
hair after each conversation.” 





THEN AS NOW 


There were alarming demonstrations in Trafalgar Square in 
1848, but then they were concerned with the continuation of 
income tax at 7d. in the pound. 








Our artist making sketches of the revolution in Trafalgar Square 


March 18 1848 














Book tokens to the following: 


Man first came from under the numerous stones of prehistoric 
days. His method of entry was to lie on his back and heave himself 
head first into his crevice. If this was small, he drew up his legs 
as close as possible. The atavistic memory of this can be observed 
at any beach or cricket match, where modern man lies on his back, 
legs drawn up and the stone symbol, a hat, over his face. Hats, 
particularly bowlers and flat caps, show their remote origin, and 
women chose more decorative stones as to-day they choose prettier 
hats. 

j. E. Langham, 20 The Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, 8 


The uniqueness of man (Huxley 1941) and Mittgorski’s moon- 
crater theory (1962), combined, suggest the extra-terrestrial origin 
of homo sapiens. His constant preoccupation with celestial 
phenomena, real and imagined (zodiac, gods, astrology, star-sighting, 
astronomy) support this. A million years ago, gyratory flying- 
saucers impacted on the moon, reorientating their flight earthwards. 
Their occupants, all male and hairless, resorted to mating with 
suitable female apes. Eventually a successful combination 
developed, possessing the mind of the male progenitor which 
inhibited the hairiness of the female. This influence is further 
observed in the usual loss of head hair by males among whom 
cerebral activity is more general. Modern space travel is the 
culmination of the innate urge to seek the origin of the species. 

Peter Ecker, 18 Mount Street, Breaston, Derby 


One may safely depend on the outward evidence of the inherited 
characteristics to prove that Man ascended from the snail. Think 
of the gregariousness of the species; the conspicuous consumption 
—note how the snail takes only the better portions of the finest 
of foods. The trail of litter left after the passage of the animals. 
And man had been a wanderer with tent on back long before the 
caravan attained its present popularity. Even economically, we 
appear to have inherited the capacity to “draw in our horns” 
when life presses too closely upon us. 

Eric Edwards, 25 Wetstone Lane, West Kirby, Wirral 


It is the Descent of Man that is spoken of, so clearly we must 
have devolved from higher creatures—most likely giraffes, since 
these already figure prominently in evolutionary theory. Our 
giraffe ancestors had in turn descended from Urgiraffen having 
enormously longer legs and necks, so that they could comfortably 
nibble the tops of trees. The forerunners of these Urgiraffen had 
to stoop for such feeding, a posture which enabled their ancestors 
to draw up their legs and sit feeding like swans on the river-bank, 
pecking downwards. The bodies of still earlier forbears were 
vestigial, and so buoyant that the creatures floated in the void, 
browsing on the stratosphere. Starved, they left no fossils. 

R. A. McKenzie, 28 Harold Road, Beulah Spa, London, S.E.19 


The continued presence of primitive forms of homo sapiens 
underground would appear,to contradict Professor Hardy’s theory. 

Early (Paleolithic) forms are seen on the London Underground. 
They show very well the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
They have not yet developed any form of speech. From population 
distribution it is probable that Man first emerged at Oxford Circus 
tube station. 

Late (Neolithic) forms are seen in underground “dives” and 
coffee bars. Speech has not yet fully developed but loud strange 
noises can be heard. Attempts at drawing are seen on walls. 

G. Willett (Capt.), Waringfield Military Hospital, Moira, Co. 
Down, N. Ireland. 


For two days, thirty advanced earthworms were subjected to 
protracted screening by G-Ray Silton Manipulator. In 78 per cent 
of these, recorded thought-patterns were almost identical with 
those of fifteen dipsomaniacs selected in terms of Groundvorker’s 
Random Groupage. Only divergence was a slight steepening of 
summit slopes in lower ranges of the latter’s red-index formations. 
Taking line suggested by Bosch in his unpublished monograph, 
Cerebral Motivation in Common Earthworms, I then subjected 
earthworms to shocks from Boggleswell Confuser and released 
them on an uneven surface. eory was considered finally proved 
when course followed by blindfolded dipsomaniacs showed only 
slight deviations, accounted for by primal mutations. 

Dan Hazlewood, 15 Gladsmuir Close, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


Book tokens also to E. C. Large, 30 Overstone Road, Harpenden, 
Herts; Darrell Bates, Bella Vista Cottage, Gibraltar; Fames S. 
Fidgen, 33 Perrycroft Avenue, Bristol 3; and R. Dowland, Lime 
Tree Cottage, Rectory Road, Church Oakley, Hants. 
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Essence 





of Parliament 


WAS left all Monday wondering what was the period of 
I Roman history which Lord Salisbury had in mind in 

which he found so close a parallel to our present 
discontents and in which the citizens of the metropolis had 
never had it so good while the bastions were 
crumbling at the frontiers. I have no objec- 
tion to Lord Salisbury’s taking a crack at 
Mr. Macmillan’s vulgar phrase, but I doubt if his history 
exists anywhere except in his imagination. The city of Rome 
was in decay long before the barbarian invasions were a 
menace. Its citizens did not have it so good under the Emperor 
Nero, and the Roman Empire lasted as long as it did because 
it became a multi-racial society and did not allow its jobs 
to remain in the hands of the boys of the patrician families of 
the city of Rome. I do not know that Lord Salisbury’s history 
of Elizabethan England was much better. We founded ne 
colonies in that reign except Virginia, and that failed. But it 
is the great advantage of being a lord—particularly of being 
a front-bench lord—that you are allowed to talk about history 
without the other lords interrupting. Thus when Lord Attlee 
lectured the Lords on the problems caused by Greece’s mem- 
bership of the Bagdad Pact, either there was no noble lord 
who was aware that Greece was not a member of the Bagdad 
Pact or, if there was, there was none so impolite as to say so. 
It was much the same with Lord Salisbury. In our democratic 
England those families that have made history are not expected 
to remember it. The most interesting speeches of the Lords’ 
debate on Kenya were undoubtedly those of the three lords 
—Lord Hastings, Lord Portsmouth and Lord Delamere—who 
had come back from Africa especially to make them. All three 
brought substantially the same message—a message of impartial 
rebuke to complacent conservatives and to complacent radicals 
—that they did not particularly like the Government, and did 
not particularly like much that had been done, but they were 
determined to stick it out and make the thing work. 

Having got Kenya off their chests the Lords for the rest of 
the week gave themselves to lesser things. They approved of 
Approved Schools and disapproved of pound notes. Lord 

Conesford questioned Lord Dundee about 

——- the design of the new pound notes which he 
= liked as little as he liked Piccadilly Circus. 

The Chancellor, in the Commons, had asserted that the design 
had nothing to do with him.-Lord Dundee, as befitted an 
hereditary Standard Bearer, disdained such evasion. He boldly 
defended the notes on the ground that they were convenient 
for the blind—it was not very clear why. Lord Conesford, the 
friend of the visual arts, championed the cause of those who 


Cecilian 
History 


suffered from the disability of being able to see and might 
have to look at the beastly things. 

The Commons’ public business during most of the week 
was not exciting. Mr. Heath, charmingly explaining how work- 
ing men could draw their wages by cheque if they wanted to, 
was not intended to raise, and did not raise, 
the House’s temperature. Even Northern 
Ireland was kept on a minor key with little 
about the I.R.A. and a lot about unemploy- 
ment. Captain Pilkington was interesting on Tuesday’s adjourn- 
ment about the exploitation of the love of violence on television 
and cinema. Certainly this is the age of what Dostoevsky used 
to call “the underground man,” and no one in these days 
seems ever to be interested in anything except violence. In 
these last years flogging has quite ousted even homosexuality 
as the main topic of conversation of the English drawing-room. 

The House is always interested in the problems of its own 
accommodation and procedure, but it is not so easy to convey 
that interest to the public. Mrs. Barbara Castle battled bravely 
for “one Member one telephone,” and thought that the 
Opposition might oppose more effectively if only they had 
more desks, more telephones and more secretaries. Looking 
at the Opposition, the cynic might wonder. The disease appears 
more deep-rooted than that. The trouble with debates about 
accommodation as with debates about procedure is that on 
the whole the present arrangements suit the front benches 
tolerably well and it is doubtful if they really want to do any- 
thing which could only result in making their back benchers’ 
criticism of them more effective. One got the impression that 
Lord John Hope neither expected nor wished to do anything 
very dramatic, and the House had to be content “to take note 
of measures which the Government has under consideration ” 
—a proposition which can hardly be described as wildly 
constructive. The public, in so far as it is interested, is quite 
willing to agree that Members’ accommodation is inadequate 
for important work. What it needs to be persuaded is not that 
the accommodation is inadequate but that the work is 
important. 

The important events of the week were happening at Fort 
David and in South Africa, and it was no fault of Parliament 
that there was little that it could do about them except receive 
the reports. The main report was the Prime 
Minister’s on Friday. In the interim Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd had side-stepped quite adroitly 
over the Government’s attitude towards South Africa’s arraign- 
ment before the United Nations, and Mr. Alport had been 
less adroit about the fate of refugees in Basutoland. Everyone 
understood that Mr. Alport did not say more because he had 
not authority to say more. Such is the fate of Junior Ministers, 
but there is an art of saying nothing graciously which Mr. 
Alport has yet to learn. But why does a certain type of 
Conservative Member insist on jeering every time that Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker rises to his feet ? Mr. Noel-Baker’s opinions 
are as open to criticism as anyone else’s. But he is an old mar. 
He is a man of high honour who has given his life and his 
fortune to the noblest of causes. It would be hard to imagine 
anyone more deserving of courteous treatment in the evening 
of his days, and he who refuses it to him merely writes himself 
down as a baboon. The baboons on the Conservative benches 
are happily without influence, but it is distressing that they 
exist. — PERCY SOMERSET 


Whose Finger 
on the 
Telephone? 


The Baboon- 
Conservatives 


The successful appointees will be moved to Australia at the 
*/BALIIB UO a]qQETTeAR aq [LM Sursnoy A10;98js13es pu asuadxa s AuBdWIOD 
Huddersfield Daily Examiner 
Like that. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Two Views of Africa 

Gangs and Counter-Gangs. Frank Kitson. 
Barrie and Rockliff, 25/- 
Prohibited Immigrant. John Stonehouse, 
M.P. The Bodley Head, 21/- 

FTER seven years’ soldiering in 
A Germany, Major (then Captain) 

Kitson was posted as a District 
Military Intelligence Officer in the 
operations against Mau Mau in Kenya. 
His qualifications were exactly zero: he 
had had no intelligence training, had 
never been in Africa and spoke no 
African language. He had to look up 
Kenya on the map. Yet by the end of 
his two years’ tour the organization he 
commanded had played a decisive part 
in defeating the terrorists, and in par- 
ticular had devised the most effective of 
all the tactics used against Mau Mau— 
the “ pseudo-gangs ” which, disguised as 
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terrorists, made direct contact with the 
Mau Mau gangs either to capture or 
destroy them themselves or to locate 
them for the Security Forces. 

Major Kitson’s book has not the vivid- 
ness of Ian Henderson’s The Hunt for 
Kimathi, to which in a way it is a pro- 
logue. The author is mainly concerned 
with the planning of operations rather 
than with details of the operations them- 
selves; his narrative is generally light- 
hearted, quite often flippant, and he 
attributes almost all his considerable 
achievement to his subordinates or to 
good fortune. His men succeeded, as he 
points out, because they learned to think 
like Mau Mau—and indeed many of 
them were former terrorists. One of the 
most remarkable things about this 
remarkable story is the readiness with 
which the Mau Mau agreed to betray 
their comrades. 

Living, working and risking one’s life 
in the companionship of Africans is a 


“ Bon voyage? Where am I going?” 
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wonderful way to learn about them. 
Major Kitson learned much that he had 
never suspected, but he is modest about 
drawing conclusions on the broad prob- 
lems of race relationship and African 
nationalism. Mr. John Stonehouse, M.P., 
who also worked with Africans for two 
years, has no such inhibitions. 

Mr. Stonehouse is a recent recruit to 
that band of Labour colonial specialists 
whose names are apt to be prefixed with 
the words “that bloody man.” He has 
twice been declared a_ prohibited 
immigrant, once in Kenya and more 
recently in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The earlier occasion 
attracted little attention. It occurred 
towards the end of Mr. Stonehouse’s 
first African visit, when he laboured for 
two years, altruistically enough, to 
organize a farmers’ co-operative in 
Uganda. (The description of this forms 
the first part of the book.) By the time 
of the Rhodesian incident he had become 
Member of Parliament for Wednesbury, 
and his deportation by a Commonwealth 
government created a small sensation. 

“In Africa,’ James Aggrey once 
declared, “it is not what is said that 
matters, nor how it is sai'd. What matters 
is, who said it.” What Mr. Stonehouse 
said in Rhodesia was, by his own 
account, beyond reproach. But what 
mattered was that an English M.P. had 
ranged himself on the side of organiza- 
tions which were thought—rightly or 
wrongly—to be planning unconstitu- 
tional action. No doubt it had been a 
blunder to give the Federal Government 
powers over immigration into the 
Protectorates. But they had those 
powers; and they did believe that Mr. 
Stonehouse’s presence was likely to 
cause trouble; and while their methods, 
as Mr. Stonehouse describes them, were 
deplorable, it is hard to see what else 
they could do but send him home. One 
suspects it was what he wanted anyway. 

As a political tract aimed against 
recent constitutional development in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Mr. Ston:- 
house’s book is effective, though the 
writing is uncouth and there are irritat- 
ing minor errors—e.g. “Ghandi” for 
“Gandhi”—and a hopelessly wronz 
account of the Maji Maji rebellion in 
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Tanganyika. As a self-portrait the book 
is also effective. The author emerges as 
a sincere, if bigoted, believer in the 
widest political rights for Africans, 
regardless of their state of development 
—a belief that does more credit to his 
heart than to his head. You might 
describe him as an extreme liberal; but 
if you were an overworked official 
responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order among the unsophisticated and 
excitable population, you would be much 
more likely to call him something quite 
different. — PETER SUFFOLK 


NEW NOVELS 


Trustee from the Toolroom. Nevil Shute. 
Heinemann, 16/- 

The Patriots. James Barlow. 
16/- 

Mayland Hall. Doreen Wallace. Collins, 
15/- 


Hamilton, 


The Sniper in the Heart. Monica Stirling. 

Gollancz, 13/6 

Trustee from the Toolroom, Nevil 
Shute’s posthumous novel, is much below 
his best. A minor criticism is that the 
engineer in him gets completely out of 
hand in irrelevant passages that include 
rather more than a page of detailed work- 
shop jargon on how to make a metal 
egg for a toy duck on a three-and-a-half- 
inch lathe. But a more serious failing is 
that as the book goes on the highflown 
adventures of its hero become less and less 
credible. He is a nice little suburban who 
finds himself responsible for the salvage of 
diamonds hidden in the keel of a yacht in 
which a sister and brother-in-law have 
lost their lives in the South Seas. Starting 
off the hard way, in no time he has a 
palatial yacht at his disposal and is whisked 
to America as the guest and highly paid 
consultant of an eccentric millionaire. The 
description of the yacht driving on to the 
reef is as exciting as anything Mr. Shute 
has written, but the book declines into 
increasingly unlikely romance in the inflated 
world of the big tycoon. 

Judging by the exceptional narrative skill 
of The Patriots, James Barlow is at least a 
candidate for Nevil Shute’s place in the 
best-selling hierarchy. Mr. Barlow seems 
to me a very exciting writer. His book 
covers in detail the commission and detec- 
tion of a particularly bold crime, but is 
much more than a thriller, being deeply 
concerned with motive and character. It is 
slightly broken-backed, devoting a long 
opening sequence to the misfortunes that 
have turned a brave paratrooper into a 
dangerous thug ready to murder in cold 
blood; but once the decision is taken to 
commit the crime Mr. Barlow has his reader 
by the scruff of the neck, in spite of a 
curious naivety in the bitterness about our 
social system that he shares with his hero, 
appearing really to believe, for instance, 
that police-courts are influenced by money. 
But the flaws in The Patriots pale beside 
its immensely skilful story-telling. 

It would be hard to find a sharper con- 
trast to Mr. Barlow’s tough compulsion 


than Doreen Wallace’s Mayland Hall, a 
leisurely and witty study of country life in 
East Anglia, as exemplified by two very 
different families. The Sculphers are 
splendid people, nomad tree-fellers with a 
pride in their job, illiterate and talking 
broad dialect, living patriarchally in cara- 
vans. Their ways cross with those of the 
Gooderhams, wealthy yeoman farmers 
whose son has climbed a peg by a disastrous 
marriage into the county and whose father, 
shadowed by death duties, has been fatally 
jockeyed by his family into forming his 
farms into a company. The weakness of the 
book is that it falls, with the families, into 
two distinct sections, but Miss Wallace can 
be forgiven this for the strength with which 
she presents her characters. The gradations 
of country society and the flimsy bridges 
from one class to another are things she 
understands intimately. This is both a funny 
and a moving novel. 

All the same I am not sure that Monica 
Stirling’s The Sniper in the Heart should 
not be at the head of this quartet for 
sheer quality. It is about an Italian girl 
who goes to America as a press photo- 
grapher and, meeting a girlhood chum from 
the Resistance now turned gun-runner, 
enjoys a brief but incandescent love-affair 
with him. The plot is deceptively melo- 
dramatic, with corpses in the pantry and 
machine-gun duels on secret airfields, but 
the writing is very delicate and subtle. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


TORTURED IDEALIST 
Joseph Conrad. Jocelyn Baines. Weidenfeld 

and Nicolson, 42/- 

Following Ellman’s Joyce and Painter’s 
Proust, here is another very full biography 
of a modern novelist. Like his predeces- 
sors, Mr. Baines has pretensions as a 
critic, but his lengthy commentary on 
Conrad’s novels is sadly confused. His 
book is to be valued chiefly for the light 
it throws on Conrad’s Polish origins. Here 
is all the explanation for the tortured 
idealism that pervades the novels. Conrad’s 
father was a high-reaching man, a writer 
raised in the heroic school of Polish 
patriotism. Emotional and impractical, he 
never accomplished anything. Like so 
many fathers of geniuses he had a kind of 
throttled genius himself. Mr. Baines 
prints a marvellous letter that might have 
been written by his son. From him 
Conrad inherited the unstable nature that 
was to make his life often miserable. Con- 
trary to legend, it appears that Conrad 
was rather unreliable as a seaman. Writing 
was the only work he could do properly, 
though he got little satisfaction out of it. In 
his account of the literary career Mr. Baines 
has much to tell of illness and overwork, 
but the story is finally a triumphant one, 
for there remains the shelf of books that 
will endure. —?P. D. S. 


CREDIT BALANCE 
Molloy, Malone Dies and The 
Unnamable. Samuel Beckett. Calder, 25/-. 
These three novels, of which the last is 
availabie in England for the first time, 
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“ Parlez-vous de Gaulle?” 


form a trilogy of classic importance. No 
proper student of contemporary fiction 
should be without this “ omnibus.” 


Fighter Command. Air Vice-Marshal 
Peter Wykeham. Putnam, 30/-. Two-thirds 
of Air Vice-Marshal Peter Wykeham’s 
study of air defence from 1914 to 1960 
is concerned with the Hitler War. This 
is probably a fair proportion in terms 
of action, and it is the action which makes 
the book readable. One of the better books 
on our fighter aircraft; will be enjoyed 
even by non-historians. 


A Family of Friends. Robert Allerton 
Parker. Museum Press, 27/6. Study of 
the Pearsall Smiths, American Quakers who 
conquered Europe, marrying widely into 
the intelligentsia. Intended to thread the 
gossip on a study of the antinomian tradi- 
tion and to trace family resemblances, but 
chief merit is to sort out agreeably Logan 
Pearsall Smith, Bertrand Russell, Bernard 
Berenson and all the Stracheys and 
Stephens. Memorable glimpses of Whitman, 
the Webbs, Santayana and James. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Gazebo (Savoy) 
The Admiration of Life (ARTS) 
The Naming of Murderer’s Rock 
(RoyAL Court) 
HE GAZEBO, which has had a suc- 
cess in New York, may have lost 
something in transit, but it seems to 
me a very thin offering that falls with a 
bump between the two stools of comedy 
and crime. Its fun is diluted by its excite- 
ments, and vice versa; and if you ask me 





REP. SELECTION 


Bristol Old Vic, The Woodcarver, 
until April 23rd. 

Belgrade, Coventry, I’m Talking 
About Ferusalem, until April 16th. 

Guildford Rep., Our Town, until 
April 9th. 

Leatherhead Rep., 
4 until April 9th. 


The Circle, 
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why this didn’t happen with such other 
comedy-thrillers, notably Not in the Book, 
I can only reply that these must have been 
written with a livelier appreciation of the 
difficulties of this very difficult medium 

Alec Coppel presupposes that the murder 
of a gangster can be matter for laughter; 
rather gruesome laughter, perhaps. His 
hero arranges for the killing, in his own 
drawing-room, of a thug who is black- 
mailing his wife; and being Ian Carmichael 
he makes a hopelessly amateur job of it 
and runs into trouble over the disposal of 
the body, which finally he buries in the 
concrete foundation of a gazebo his wife 
has just imported from England. The best 
situations are when he finds he has shot 
the wrong man, and rings wildly round his 
regular visitors to check on their health, 
and when two hoodlums drop in in search 
of the key to the corpse’s safe-deposit. The 
hero’s wife, not knowing about the black- 
mail, watches his erratic behaviour with 
growing anxiety, and his neighbour, the 
District Attorney, watches it with friendly 
cynicism. In the end, of course, after 
alarms and panic, all is forgiven. 

To my mind The Gazebo is neither funny 
enough nor exciting enough. It is a curiously 
mild entertainment that puts an unfair strain 
on Mr. Carmichael, who is a light comedian 
of great charm and limited range; in fact 
he does very well to disguise the slightness 
of his material as he does. Moira Lister 
is pleasantly his wife, Michael Goodliffe 
puts an edge of distinction on the small 
part of the neighbour, and Philip Latham 
briefly impresses as an aristocratic British 


villain who hums the Eton Boating Song 
as his victim is hauled off to be tortured. 


Every now and then I am more baffled 
than usual by the passage of a particular 
play through the thorny thickets of readers, 
managers, backers and producers; and by 
the arrival on stage of The Admiration of 
Life I am left breathless with astonishment. 
This first play, by an American, Patricia 
Broderick, shows an interest in character 
and a certain skill in tracing it, but other- 
wise I can find nothing to be said in its 
favour. If it has a theme, it successfully 
guards its secret. The graph of its tension 
accurately follows the contours of East 
Anglia. It appears to be as innocent of 
motive as of the slightest dramatic develop- 
ment. It is simply a bundle of almost 
unrelated episodes tied together in an 
unwieldy parcel. 

We start with a young man and a girl, 
and learn he has just seduced her. Next 
we go back with her to the flat of her 
father, who is entertaining some business 
friends, to whom she is insufferably rude. 
Then to the young man’s flat, where we 
gather he is fairly dotty, and wants to be 
alone; the girl, moaning about her loneli- 
ness, insists on staying. They then go 
together (for no reason to do with the play) 
to a neighbouring flat to sit with a little 
boy, who dies of TB while his parents make 
coffee in the next room and declare there 
is nothing wrong with him. Back to the 
young man’s flat for a further emotional 
set-to, after which the girl leaves him for 
good to return to her father and gives his 
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long-suffering guests a final taste of her 
ill temper. These episodes are only faintly 
connected, and their significance is elusive; 
the dottiness of the young man and the 
shrewishness of the girl are early estab- 
lished, and they are all the solid information 
we are left with. I think she was very 
lucky not to be strangled by him. 

It says much for Pauline Taylor that 
she saves the girl from being as absurd 
as she sounds, and even lends her a kind 
of dignity. Robert Duvall gives rather a 
creepy performance as the boy, and Papa’s 
awful business chums are quite well taken. 


In The Naming of Murderers’ Rock the 
trial of three bushrangers in New Zealand 
a hundred years ago is patiently—even 
ploddingly—reconstructed. On the evidence 
of a fourth they were found guilty, and 
hanged. Frederick Bland shows every sign 
of having been faithful to the facts, but 
unfortunately the facts were singularly 
undramatic. In the first place, the men 
were an unattractive lot of thugs, and our 
sympathies are not engaged; then, as two 
of them chose to conduct their own defence, 
the judge has to spend an unconscionable 
time making certain they understand the 
law; and finally, nothing unexpected hap- 
pens. There is a brief clash between the 
most coherent of the men and the informer, 
but that is almost all the excitement we 
are given. In a horribly realistic epilogue 
we see them in the prison yard about to 
be hanged, but this adds nothing and I 
thought it gratuitously sadistic. 

If you enjoy this kind of play, you could 
do better at the Old Bailey any afternoon. 
So far as it goes it is well acted, particu- 
larly by Nicholas Meredith as the con- 
scientious judge, Kenneth Mackintosh as 
the exhibitionist spokesman for the gang- 
sters, and Colin Blakely as the dumbest of 
the three, who one feels is a trapped animal. 
A young producer, John Bird, has launched 
the play carefully, but it still provides a 
surprisingly dull evening. 


Recommended ; 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Inherit the Wind (St. Martin’s—23/360), 
the Tennessee “ monkey trial” excitingly 
reconstructed. One Way Pendulum 
(Criterion—6/1/60), hilarious essay in 
higher lunacy. Follow That Girl (Vaude- 
ville—23/3/60), the new Slade-Reynolds 
musical. — ERIC KEOWN 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Looking High, High, High 


F you drive round London at night you 

keep coming across illuminated sky- 

signs suspended eerily in places where 
memory tells you there aren’t any buildings. 
These neon-lit contractors’ names are on 
the cranes that are hauling a new, higher 
London into position. And you won’t find 
them only in London. Nearly all cities in 
the country are now building high after 
years of being forbidden to do so. People 
who find this rather disconcerting will be 
relieved to know that the L.C.C., in its book 
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New Sights of London, says “there is no 
intention of turning London into New 
York.” 

This is, in fact, a naive statement 
because New York’s skyscrapers (up to 102 
storeys) were built on rock—something we 
don’t happen to have handy. We have 
to put up with clay, and until we’ve found 
a way of strengthening it we shan’t be able 
to build to stupendous heights. Still, we’re 
doing some pretty spectacular things— 
thanks to improvements in foundation 
techniques and new fire-fighting methods— 
and there’s nothing to stop us, other than 
discretion, from going up to 40 storeys all 
over the place. 

Will discretion be used, or will we make 
as much of a mess with vertical slashes 
across the skyline as we have done with 
ribbons across the landscape? I’m appalled 
to find that the L.C.C. has no policy about 
the siting of high buildings: it considers 
each case on its merits. In doing this, in 
consultation with the Royal Fine Art 
Commission, it works to a set of eight rules. 
These look very impressive, but they can 
be watered down to a simple statement: 
if a high building is to be accepted, its 
shape, materials and illumination must 
improve (and not disrupt) the street scene 
and the skyline. 

In other words, every time a developer 
buys a site, the L.C.C. stands on one side 
until a design has been produced and then 
lets loose a body of men to say what they 
think of it. So far this extraordinary 
system has worked fairly well. There are 
pleasant tower blocks in Paddington, 
Marylebone and Soko which hurtle 
excitingly downwards and are then gently 
lowered to the ground—as the L.C.C. 
thinks they should be—via long, low blocks 
which correspond in scale to their surround- 
ings. But there is also that controversial 
Monico site project in Piccadilly (still 
awaiting a verdict after the public enquiry) 
and that unhappy Shell block on the South 
Bank, both of which break all the L.C.C.’s 
rules. 

Wouldn’t it be simpler if the L.C.C. 
drew up a list of sites where it was willing 
to permit the construction of tall buildings, 
and to make up its mind in advance if these 
ought to be slabs or tower blocks? It is 
particularly important that the Council 
should know what it intends to permit 
around the Royal parks. At least ten high 
buildings have been proposed for the 
perimeter of Hyde Park, some of them 
very close together. And Kenneth Browne 
has shown, with some ingenious drawings 
in the March Architectural Review, how 
shut-in the park might appear if such 
buildings were slabs instead of well-spaced 
towers. 

If you want to see how careless applica- 
tion of the L.C.C.’s rules can ruin a stréet- 
scape, you should walk along Upper Regent 
Street. Not so long ago this was one of 
the stimulating vistas of London, closed by 
All Souls seen against a clear sky. Now 
the Nash church is given a dwarfed, stunted 
look by the extension to Broadcasting 
House which thrusts clumsily upwards 
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behind it. Something similar could happen 
to the famous Arabian Nights view of 
Whitehall from St. James’ Park bridge, 
now that Whitehall Court—with its roman- 
tic spires and turrets—is scheduled for 
rebuilding. 

The L.C.C.’s fine reputation for planning 
and building has been given a nasty shaking 
by the Piccadilly site fuss. It is useless for 
the Council to tell us it isn’t turning 
London into New York. That is not what 
we're afraid of. We wouldn’t mind the 
invigorating skyline of a Manhattan. What 
we fear is the crudeness of a Shanghai 
waterfront. — KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


AT THE PICTURES 


School for Scoundrels 
The Green Mare’s Nest 
Seven Thieves 


SUPPOSE the © exquisitely British 
School for Scoundrels (Director: 
Robert Hamer) is the one to begin 

with this time, though its relentless play- 
fulness sometimes gets a bit wearing and 
it is no great work of cinematic art. 
Described as an adaptation of the “ novels ” 
by Stephen Potter, it is in fact a contrivance 
to personalize his well-known principle 
of Gamesmanship by presenting Ian 
Carmichael in his usual part as the young 
man to whom unforunate things happen 
—until he takes a course at the College 
of Lifemanship at Yeovil, after which he 
goes over the same ground winning instead 
of losing. ‘This means, of course, as in 
any light film, winning a girl (Janette 
Scott); but a good deal of time is also 
devoted to the archetypal, symbolic game 
of tennis. Before taking the course he 
loses to the dashing, bounderish Delauney 
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(Terry-Thomas); later, their positions are 
reversed, and such dubious ploys as were 
left unused by the winner of the first match 
enable the newly-qualified Lifeman to win 
the second. 

It is the kind of film that always pleases 
a British audience—a succession of com- 
paratively brief comic scenes, each of 
which can be appreciated and laughed at 
by itself almost without reference to any of 
the others; no need to concentrate at all. 
Many of them are very amusingly done, 
even though not very new in detail; some 
of them—notably I think the stuff about 
the car—go on too long, and I suggest that 
the whole thing would have been more 
effective if it had ended soon after the 
second tennis match. Alastair Sim 
obviously relishes the part of the College’s 
Principal, Mr. S. Potter himself—does he 
give all his pupils so much personal help 
in the field?—and there are many excellent 
small-part people. The title is absurdly 
out of key—like so much film publicity, 
calculated to attract many who won’t enjoy 
the film and put off many who would. 


La Fument Verte, or The Green Mare’s 
Nest (Director: Claude Autant-Lara) is 
also exceedingly playful and rather self- 
consciously fantasticated, with a certain 
amount of roguish off-screen narration in 
a woman’s voice; but it is visually pleasing 
in its brightly-coloured artificial way, often 
funny, and considerably more of a real film. 
It concerns a French family feud—however 
important “the green mare” may have 
been in the original novel (by Marcel 
Aymé) it is little more than an excuse for 
the title here. The basic pattern is this. In 
the war of 1870, Honoré Houdouin (Bourvil) 
was betrayed by Zéphe Maloret (Guy 
Bertil) as a franc-tireur, and hid under his 
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mother’s bed; on which, to save him from 
discovery, she then allowed herself to be 
seduced by a Prussian officer. Twenty 
years later there are young Houdouins and 
Malorets, and after a good deal of comic 
by-play the balance of dishonour is 
adjusted, and the feud is over (it says here). 
Yes, all very contrived and artificially 
“naughty,” but there are admirable 
incidental scenes. I remember the family 
supper, with the smaller children teasing 
the girl about her boy friend; and the 
family argument that dies away in nostalgia 
because of a long pointless anecdote about 
the dead grandfather’s green umbrella; and 
the discussion on feet and the technique of 
waiking, between the elderly postman and 
the son home on leave. There are many 
such felicities, and the whole affair is 
decorative and amusing—though not 
exactly elegant. 


Seven Thieves (Director: Henry Hatha- 
way) shows some signs of economy in 
the making, but this story of an elaborately- 
planned robbery (four million dollars’ 
worth of francs from the vaults of the 
Monte Carlo Casino) comes over very 
divertingly. . The improbabilities in the 
plot don’t matter; the point of the piece 
is suspense, and the odd pleasure one gets 
from watching ingenuity succeed. The 
leader of the seven thieves, known as the 
“Professor” (Edward G. _ Robinson), 
regards the robbery as a “piratical 
exploit,” his “last chance to make the 
world gasp.” He plans it “like a chemical 
experiment”; and at each stage of the 
operation the suspense mounts. Empty 
and forgettable, but well done, and very 
good momentary entertainment. 


Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Heller in Pink Tights is about a travelling 

theatrical troupe in the old West, with 

Sophia Loren as the flamboyant heart- 

breaker who really loved the boss (Anthony 


Str ROBERT FRASER 


Quinn) all the time: tongue-in-cheek 
melodrama, well done. The Four Hundred 
Blows (16/3/60) is still the most notable 
picture in London. Hiroshima Mon Amour 
(20/1/60), Lift to the Scaffold (30/3/60) 
and Can-Can (30/3/60) continue, and the 
classic Les Enfants du Paradis is at the 
Academy. 

Releases: Sink the Bismarck! (24/2/60 
—97 mins.), about which I was not very 
enthusiastic; and the anthology from old 
silent comedies, When Comedy was King 
(9/3/60—70 mins.). 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


On Sport and Other Conceits 


HEN the ITA first jingled its way 

on the air, I assumed that its fare 

would consist almost entirely of 
“pops” and sops—pops in comedy, 
melody, melodrama and sport, sops as face- 
saving balance items for the minorities. 
And, of course, the commercials. This 
forecast was fairly accurate: the programme 
contractors eat fat on pops, grow slim on 
sops, and there is nothing in the 1960 
schedules to suggest that the warnings of 
obesity (a killing coronary condition is 
likely to develop by 1964) have been 
heeded. On the whole the items appearing 
on the commercial channels qualitatively 
reflect the time and money expended on 
them. The commercials cost the earth and 
command attention, even admiration, at 
times, by their slickness and super-gloss 
finish; the pops are expensive, lavish, big, 
brassy and contemptuously corny; the 
sops, the poor relations of the quizzes, 
Westerns, comedy sessions and spectacu- 
lars, live from hand to mouth and are 
worked by shoe-strings. 

Only in one respect has ITV failed to 
live up to expectations—in sport. Con- 
sistently over the years the BBC has turned 
up with livelier, more authoritative and 
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better-produced actuality telecasts. Its 
coverage has been wider, its comment 
infinitely more helpful, instructive and 
exciting. A regular viewer of both 
services gets the impression sometimes that 
one channel is operated by muddied oafs 
and flannelled fools and the other by a 
lot of beastly slackers. I have the feeling 
that I could get the Test score from any- 
one at the BBC, that at Kingsway House 
they would refer me to “It Can Happen 
Tomorrow” and the latest statistics on 
nuclear fall-out. Why? Why is sport 
such a dirty word on the commercial 
channels? One reason is that sporting 
occasions (horse-racing apart) do not 
readily break down into suitable viewing 
periods, that football, cricket and athletic 
matches have no pre-arranged spots for 
advertisements. Take time off from a 
rugger classic to put the viewer au fait with 
“ Nibbo ” cat food or “ Sno-Glo ” detergent 
and you may miss a couple of tries. Break 
into a Test to plug “ Butto” margarine or 
“ Margo” butter and you may miss three 
or four sparkling though abortive balls 
from the fast bowler. Then again, sport 
is mainly, often exclusively, a masculine 
interest, and to exclude women when the 
advertisements are aimed very carefully at 
their purses and pockets is commercially 
crazy. What’s the use of a viewing figure 
of millions, if the millions are all penniless 
males, creatures incapable of distinguishing 
between white and whiter, clean and 
cleaner? 

But wait! The commercial channels may 
be changing their minds. There is talk 
of a take-over bid for Wembley, of ITV 
signing up for the Derby. If this news 
means a new “ Vive le sport!” movement 
in independent TV it is good news indeed. 
Not only are we males likely to get more 
fun and games on TV, we shall be able 
to view in peace, undisturbed either by 
distracting female chatter or by commercial 
interruptions. It is a prospect calculated 
to make the dullest old eyeballs quiver in 
anticipation. 

Meanwhile a word of praise to the BBC 
for its handling of the first of the season’s 
great sporting events. The Grand National 
was televised live for the first time by an 
army of BBC technicians and commentators 
totalling one hundred and thirty. No shoe- 
strings there! And the event went off 
extremely well. Excellent camera-work, 
excellent commentary. But what was the 
“Tonight” team doing up at Aintree? 
My guess is that it was after the female 
viewer, trying to beat the independent boys 
at their own game. 

I still marvel at the BBC’s “ Juke Box 
Jury,” a programme in which viewers are 
allowed to hear snatches (only) of popular 
songs, for the doubtful privilege of seeing 
a bunch of disc-jockeys (DJs to the trade) 
Offering tentative opinions on them. Pop 
tunes are to be heard, surely, on steam 
radio, and it seems a perversion of television 
to dress them up, without benefit of the 
actual performers and music-makers, into 
yet another panel-peeping pantomime. The 
obvious success of the programme depresses 
me. — BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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The Day the Cranes Flew 


There are too many cranes around 
the town, towering, vertiginous cranes 
with reeling arms that scrape the sky. 
They bring on terror and delusion . 


FTER it was over, and the Army, 
A Navy and Air Force, working 
in conjunction with the Fire 
Services and Civil Defence, had tidied 
the place up, it was generally agreed 
that Milo Hanratty, in the Notting Hill 
Gate crane, had started the whole thing. 
Milo was one of the élite task-force of 
eight hundred thousand Irishmen with- 
out whose bone and muscle no office 
block could be built in Great Britain, 
nor drink served in any public-house. 
“D’you know what I’m goin’ to tellya,” 
Milo often said, on his pilgrimage from 
Holyhead to the Metropolis—a journey 
punctuated by service in twenty-seven 
licensed houses and a spell as brazier- 
orderly on Mi—“if it wasn’t for us 
fellas the poor eejits of English’d be 
livin’ in caves, stone dry teetotal.” 

He was the eleventh son of a farmer 
with a small holding on the outskirts of 
Timoleague, Co. Cork. When Milo 
decided to leave Hanratty senior to dig 
his own potatoes in the persistent down- 
pour common to that area, five of his 
brothers were well established in the 
Boston police force, three were gangers 
on the South Bank development scheme, 
one had been knifed in a dog-racing 
misunderstanding at White City, while 
the tenth had joined the British Army 
for twenty-two years, in the belief that 
he was signing on for national assistance. 
“A right eejit,” as Milo said at the time. 
“Wouldn’t you think he’d have the 
sense to tell them he was illitherate 
before gettin’ himself shanghaied into 
a job in the adjutant’s office in the Pay 
Corps?” 

Milo himself, as soon as he arrived at 
the Notting Hill Gate site, pursued a 
more direct path to a position of 
authority, making immediate friends 
with the driver of the crane—a towering, 
pencil-slim structure 230 feet above 
the nearest foreman, and_ therefore 
promising a haven for undisturbed 
consideration of the runners at Leopards- 
town, Baldoyle or Naas. 

The crane driver, an uncomplicated 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


English lad called Len Biggs, was 
retired after only two weeks to a mental 
home, helped. on his way by Milo’s 
collection of press cuttings and photo- 
graphs, all of which dealt with suicides 
leaping from the Empire State Building 
and the Eiffel Tower, parachute jumpers 
with deficient rip-cords, and aerial views 
taking in the curvature of the earth. 
Milo was up there next day, in the little 
glass box under the great jib of the crane. 
His actual duties were simple enough 
—to drop the hopper 230 feet down to 
the cement mixing base, haul it up and 
deposit the cement on the upper deck 
of the twenty-two-storey block of flats, 
rearing itself into the sky hard by. 
These manceuvres could be performed 
by a touch on a number of buttons, a 
task which Milo quickly learnt to 
perform with his feet, while reading a 
newspaper. It was probably this labour- 
saving device that caused him, on the 
black day in question, to drop the 
hopper on top of the cement-mixing 
overseer, a keen supporter of Glasgow 
Rangers by the name of McGuffie. 
When McGuffie. was able to see 


straight he called up a warning to Milo, 
in the cab. Those within earshot later 
maintained that McGuffie included in 
the warning a confused parallel about 
Celtic being unable to shoot it into an 
aircraft hangar, and something of the 
sort doubtless was said because Milo 
replied by dropping the hopper exactly 
on the top of McGuffie’s head. 


The situation went into a_ swift 
decline. McGuffie’s brother, standing 
beside him, made an_ unfortunate 


gesture upwards, towards Milo, with 
his first and second digits. Milo 
responded by getting a swing on the 
jib, with the intention of knocking 
McGuffie’s brother into the cement- 
mixer. Owing, however, to the great 
height of the crane and the difficulties 
of control he missed, and a new element 
entered the affair. 

The hopper, accelerating over 
McGuffie, his brother and the cement- 
mixer, went on in a great sweeping arc 
to demolish the chimneys on the roof 
of the Ladbroke Grove police station, 
quite some distance away—so far away, 
indeed, that it passed out of the 





“I agree there’s nothing, but I just don’t like to walk out without 
stealing something.” 
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McGuffies’ ken. Oblivious to their 
danger, they had risen to their feet, 
discussing the question of which of 
them would climb the ladder to beat the 
living giblets out of Milo, when the 
hopper came swooping back again, 
passing narrowly between them, leaving 
both McGuffies with their eyes crossed, 
and turned to stone. The hopper went 
on in an ascending arc to bounce off the 
roof of a double-decker bus and then 
lap itself twice round the tower of the 
Campden Hill waterworks, a mishap 
that moved Milo to lean out of his cab, 
incensed, and shout at the McGuffie 
brothers ‘Now looka what youse 
done!” 

The McGuffies, attuned by this time 
to the idea of retribution from above, 
buried their heads in their arms at the 
sound of Milo’s voice and tried to get 
under the same wheelbarrow, a fatal 
move, as it turned out, for an area 
covering about ten square miles. Milo, 
seeing a sitting double target, eased out 
his jib towards Bayswater and then 
brought it whipping back again, to take 
the round turns off the ‘waterworks 
tower. He took the turns off, and the 
top twenty feet of the tower, and that’s 
when they got it in Paddington, with 
the hopper, impelled by centrifugal 
force, tearing about a mile of cable off 
the drum before Milo could apply the 
brake. In a whirling, scything arc the 
hopper howled over the roof of Padding- 
ton station, and unfortunately just 
missed Juicy Boyle, who was settling 
down to a meal of sausages and scald in 
the cabin of his crane, about on the same 
level as Milo. 


ar. 


Juicy didn’t notice it the first time 
round, apart from the sudden screech 
and the vibration, which he put down 
to sinusitis. The hopper roared on, to 
skim all the tiles off the roof of the 
Russian Embassy in Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and to plough a furrow through 
the garden on top of Derry and Toms 
before whirling over Notting Hill Gate 
again, on its way back to Paddington 
and Juicy Boyle. 

This time Juicy noticed it. Indeed, it 
cracked the glass of his cabin, letting in 
a cold wind. Juicy looked out across 
the now ant-like, scurrying panic of the 
city beneath him and instantly identified 
Milo, in the centre of his own whirling 
mzlstrom, as the cause of this dis- 
comfort. Juicy, a kinsman and mortal 
enemy by marriage of Milo’s, lost no 
time in formulating a reply. He 
pushed his thumb hard down on his 
revolve button, and after two warming- 
up laps there was another hopper in 
orbit which, on its first serious round, 
failed to nail Milo but knocked all the 
aerials off the roof of the new B.B.C. 
television centre in Wood Lane. 

That’s when the first Sabre jet- 
fighters howled in from Greenham 
Common, blazing away at Milo and 
Juicy in their respective cabins with 
rockets until Lord Mountbatten, who 
had automatically elected himself 
Supremo, Operation Crane, put a stop 
to it, on the ground that it was better 
to have Milo and Juicy in some kind of 
control than to let the cranes run wild. 
The U.S. Air Force chief at Greenham 
Common put in an immediate démarche 
to Lord Louis, asking who was running 
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the country—him or them?—but the 
reply was lost in a new peril. The South 
Bank cranes had started up, driven with 
unparalleled savagery by Mickser and 
Porther Hanratty, Milo’s elder brothers, 
who’d been trying to get him for years, 
Instead, they got the dome of St 
Paul’s and .three Hanratty uncles 
playing chase-the-ace on the roof of the 
new Shell-Mex building across the 
tiver, following by a neat lopping job 
on the Royal Standard floating over 
Buckingham Palace. 

Then all the Hogans and the Burkes 
and the Byrnes and the Kellys started 
up their cranes all over the country, 
and the hoppers whirled like giant 
propellers and all the buildings were 
levelled above the second floor, and it 
got so bad that hundreds of British 
tourists cancelled their Irish holidays 
and a number of distinguished actors 
emigrated to America; and there in the 
middle of it, mad as a bat, the remains 
of his brains whirling round like socks 
in a washing-machine, was Milo Han- 
ratty, round and round and round... 


I want to stop this. Now! I feel 
absolutely sick ! 


Importance of Being Quiet and Reflective 


**.. sorting out the linen. Then, witha 
weary shrug, she (Mme. Massu) pulled het 
camel-hair coat around her and sank down 
into a chair beside her husband’s bookcase— 
a bookcase filled with quiet, reflective books 

. the works of Proust, of Catholic thinkers, 
of Somerset Maugham and Oscar Wilde.” 
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